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PREFACE 




^jlHE aim of this work is, pri- 
marily, and above all others, to 
help our American girls become 
American women. I use the 
term advisedly because I am 
confident that no nation on . 
earth holds such possibilities for women, and it 
rests with the older women to make the younger 
ones realize this. 

Not that the women of other lands lack oppor- 
tunities to stand for a vast deal to their fellow- 
beings, and to hand down to posterity a priceless 
legacy if they will, but in other lands women 
have many traditions, many customs, many us- 
ages to reckon with. It is harder for the younger 
generation to act independently. If this little 
book can give a helpful suggestion to the girls 
dwelling in other lands it certainly will not have 
been written in vain. If it can help them, as well 
as our own dear American girls to understand the 
immeasurable power they hold for future gener- 
ations, and why they cannot afford to toy with 
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that power, or underestimate it, certainly a step 
will have been taken in the right direction. 

We want our girls to realize from their early 
girlhood that such a power is a sacred trust, and 
that the manhood of all the land can be shaped 
by it That the purity, beauty, truth and dignity 
of their characters, their joyousness, their spon- 
taneity, will surely be reflected in posterity for 
many generations. 
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OUR AMERICAN GIRLHOOD 

jlO not the very words, " The 
Dawn of Womanhood," con- 
jure up before you a beautiful 
picture? They make the writer 
wish most earnestly that she 
were an artist, with an artist's 
power to put upon a canvas the mental picture 
she has before her. Since she lacks this power, 
she will try to make a pen-picture, and draw it 
very vividly in the hope that some day some one 
far cleverer than herself may put it in colour and 
thus give to the world the little allegory which, 
more than once, has brought a happy smile to 
her lips. Now for the picture : 

The background is a glorious, rosy, mid-sum- 
mer's dawn, with the sun just rising and filling all 
the world with promise. Little fleecy clouds, 
silvery and golden, hover close upon the horizon 
and cast opaline reflections upon the vast, limit- 
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less, cerulean sea which fills the foreground. It 
is a tranquil sea, with just sufficient billowy 
motion to give it life and typify joyous, vivifying 
youth. It sparkles and scintillates in the radiant 
light of early sunrise, and seems quivering with 
latent, unsuspected power to do and achieve. 
Merry, dancing little waves, foam crested, now 
and again appear upon its surface ; children break- 
ing away from the great, swelling, swaying 
mother-wave, and sporting thither and yonder 
simply for the joy of being. 

As we look more and more intently upon this 
fascinating picture we become conscious of vague, 
dimly-outlined forms far away behind the golden 
and silvery clouds floating upon the horizon line. 
One figure is a fair young girl who smiles and 
beckons, but disappears ere we can say that we 
have seen her ; only to reappear elsewhere and 
smile and beckon once more. Hope, we will 
name her, and not far from her is a laughing, 
roguish face, encircled with golden locks which 
we know must belong to Joy. Now we are 
aware of a stronger face and form ; grave, firm, 
and lovable. Surely, this is Achievement. Just 
beyond is a masculine figure in glittering armour ; 
we call him Romance. 

O, they are fascinating as they take form, 
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hover for a second and then vanish from sight 
In the immediate foreground of the picture is a 
shallop like a monster sea-shell, which ''glows 
with a purple paint without, and shines with a 
silvery pearl within." A garlanded mast is at the 
bow, its snowy sail filling with the deliciously 
soft air of this early dawn, and tiny waves dance 
at prow and keel as the fairy craft glides over that 
summer sea. 

Standing in the stern of this shallop, all aglow 
in the effulgent light, is a young girl, one hand 
firmly grasping the tiller as she guides her frail 
vessel straight along the sparkling sun-glade to 
the climax of her hopes and her ideals beyond. 
Her right arm is extended, the fingers somewhat 
apart, as though to grasp those hopes and ideals 
the instant they are overtaken. Her balance is 
perfect, her head beautifully poised, as her soft 
dark hair waves in the breeze ; her eyes shine 
with youth, joy and expectancy ; the delicate nose 
and ears indicate refinement; the soft, rounded 
slightly parted red lips tell of vast possibilities 
for tenderness and love ; the graceful, lithe, yet 
vigorous young figure proves strength and the 
power to achieve. Her left foot is firmly braced 
in the stern-sheets, her right rests upon the stern- 
thwart, as though she were unconsciously taking 
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a step forward to meet her future. Her flowing 
drapery, white as the sail above her, an emblem 
of her purity, conceals, yet reveals, her perfectly 
rounded form. She is youth, grace, purity and 
revivifying life incarnate; emblems of our na- 
tion's girlhood when standing at womanhood's 
portals. 

In the shallop at her feet, and filling it to over- 
flowing, are roses, heartsease, violets, snowdrops 
and lilies ; emblems of love, peace, faith, happiness 
and purity; while atthe proware clusters of almond 
flowers ; emblems of hope. Such is the picture of 
our ideal girlhood and dawning womanhood. 

And what a vast power she represents, what a 
mighty factor she will prove. In her delicate, 
yet firm hands, she holds her destiny and the 
destinies of countless generations to follow her. 
Her very youth and beauty may prove her 
strongest, or her weakest armour, as she resolves 
to use them. 

Yet not alone with her does this resolution 
lie ; it should have begun with her mother and 
her grandmothers. Nevertheless, with her rests 
the power to mould future mothers and grand- 
mothers, and to give to posterity truer, nobler 
womanhood. To erect for herself a memorial 
which shall endure for all time, and which all 
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women must revere. Nor can she wait until the 
zenith of life is reached to begin this memorial ; 
it must be begun at the Dawn of Womanhood. 
The thought is almost overwhelming in its 
magnitude. 

Yet, can we blame our dear girls if they do not 
pause to ponder upon this very real, very potent 
fact? Why should they? What has life yet 
taught them of life's realities ? Very little, nor 
would we wish it to have done so at sixteen. It 
is only the older women who have read those 
pages; some finding their contents very sweet 
indeed, and some, alas ! as the ashes of Sodom. 
Perhaps, had they realized it, much of the bitter- 
ness lay within their own power to transmute 
into sweetness. We often, aye, almost invariably, 
recognize in the light of retrospect that which the 
light of prospect failed to reveal to us. Blessed 
provision of Providence i We cannot lift the veil 
of the future ; could we read what is written be- 
yond it the world would be filled with maniacs. 
The dear Lord was very tender of His children 
when He said them " Nay '' on that score. 

In some instances, it might have changed all 
had we been able to obtain even a fleeting glimpse 
of what lay along our paths. But are we not 
given these glimpses at moments when we least 
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realize it ? We are poor, blind bats at best, and 
go blundering into things in an aimless sort of 
way, never taking note of the signs of warning 
all around us. If older heads drive heedlessly 
upon stone walls why need we evince surprise 
when younger ones do so ? Would it not be 
wiser and kinder to refrain from criticism, and 
set about a concerted endeavour to render these 
blunders less frequent ? 

Youth is wonderfully pliable when properly 
and wisely handled, but woefully unyielding 
under reverse conditions. Perhaps age has re- 
tained some surprisingly similar characteristics : 
Who shall say ? 

And it is for just this concerted endeavour 
that this little book yearns to lay the foundation. 
It longs to help at the Dawn of Womanhood ; to 
give hints and make suggestions to those who 
desire them; never to those who do not; for 
nothing can be truer than that old adage which 
sa}rs : « Proffered advice is seldom gratefully 
received." Yet, where shall this little volume 
begin ? To speak, or not to speak ; that is the 
question. That many of our girls need help 
there is not a shadow of doubt ; that an endless 
number of them are to be pitied because they 
have not received it from the proper source, 
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their mothers, is to be deplored. And right here 
a point is suggested by the above words : Let 
our girls resolve right now that when they them- 
selves become mothers, tliat their daughters shall 
never, never have cause to reproach them for want 
of forethought ; far it is far just this tender fare- 
thought that mothers were put upon the earth. 
Not fussy, irritating, over-solicitude, which does 
more harm than it accomplishes good, but the 
ability to look far into the future, to see far, far 
ahead, and discover what lies upon the horizon 
line, and then to set gently, tenderly, lovingly, 
patiently, yet firmly, about shaping this dear life 
to meet whatever may lie there. 

We don't want the incessant buzzing and fret- 
ting ; the dancing and darting about ; the scold- 
ing and cackling, and perfect flutter of anxiety ; 
like an old hen running and squawking thither 
and yonder, and nine times out of ten, leading 
her brood straight into the very danger she is so 
anxious to avoid ; but the gentle, imperceptible 
removal of the straws lying across the path to 
entangle unwary feet ; a firm trampling down of 
the briars which would be sure to rend and tear ; 
a quiet moulding and guiding which will form 
character, and cause this precious daughter to 
voluntarily seek the sun-patches along life's path- 
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way, and, if shadows must be encountered, find 
them restful, strengthening and refreshing, rather 
than depressing, discouraging and saddening. 

In our last census there were 37,244,145 women 
in our country. Every solitary one of them a 
daughter zxid many of them mothers ! Think of 
it! What possibilities rest with such a multi- 
tude. Too vast to grasp, for with women, far 
more than with men, even though we may be re- 
luctant to admit it, rests the power for good or 
evil. A good woman can compass far greater 
good than the best man that ever lived, just as 
an evil woman can compass greater evil Do 
you doubt this? Let me tell you one reason 
why it is unquestionably true. 

The man's evil deeds, or evil nature, may be- 
gin and end with himself. If he has children 
they, of course, have heredity to do battle with, 
but even heredity can be overcome to ascertain 
extent when separated from the fountain-head of 
cause. If the woman be evilly inclined, and she 
has children, they are almost invariably thrown 
with her during their earlier, most receptive years, 
and the evil at first propagated is fostered and 
cultivated by her examples, and from her ex- 
tended to her children and her grandchildren. 

Does this seem too long a look ahead ? It is 
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not, for even now our fourteen and sixteen-year- 
old girls are shaping future generations. 

Perhaps a pair of roguish eyes are twinkling as 
they read these lines, and they, figuratively speak- 
ing, glance sidewise at me, as the rosy lips be- 
neath them are pursed up into a bewitching 
pucker of doubt. There is but one way in this 
big world to meet such delightful little demon- 
strations when manifested by anything so alto- 
gether fascinating as a girl of this age, and since 
it has worked to a charm in innumerable other 
instances it must be tried in this : 

Two hands must creep across the back of your 
chair, to be placed on either side a velvety cheek 
and a dear head drawn backward until it rests 
close against the older one just behind it, while 
lips nestle in the pretty, silky hair above the fore- 
head and from that point of vantage is whis- 
pered : " Think, dear." 

Then an ever-active, ever-alert brain will " get 
busy," and a line of reasoning tell why such an 
apparently rash statement is " truly true," as the 
little children say. 

O blessed privilege of mature womanhood; 
the power to win the confidence of those younger 
than themselves if they will only recognize this 
power and use it wisely. It leads motherhood 
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very, very close to heaven, and brings into life a 
holy tenderness which no other relation holds. 

Force can never accomplish this desired end ; 
anger only arouses opposition; sarcasm engen- 
ders bitterness and scorn begets hatred. Love, 
and love alone, can win through. Love, the 
master power; God's own resistless force, for 
with Him it is infinite, limitless, unchanging. 
And we women are peculiarly honoured, for He 
has given to us in our ability to love and cherish 
those dear to us no small portion of His own 
divinity if we will but realize it. 

Where coercion would invariably fail com- 
pletely, Love wins every time, although her 
twin, Patience, must not infrequently stand close 
by her side. 

So let us point out to them, these young girls 
of our land, why they, long, long before they be- 
come wives and mothers, may begin to mould 
their grandchildren. 

Do you know you are constantly holding a 
mirror before you for the world to look into? 
The mirror of your face. Do you recall the old 
fairy-tale of the wonderful magic mirror? How, 
day after day, the maiden looked into it in her 
endeavour to discover what the future held for 
her, and how, day after day, it appeared clouded, 
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sullied and dim, with nothing pleasing reflected 
from its surface until, at last, she put discontent, 
and uncharitable thoughts from her heart ? Then, 
lo! a beautiful vision spread across its magic, 
shining surface. 

We see this magic mirror every day of our 
lives, and, furthermore, hold within our hearts 
and souls the power to make one. Right upon 
our faces the world may read what the future 
holds for us and those dear to us, as well as for 
posterity, for eyes and lips tell the whole story to 
those clever enough to read. " God Almighty 
makes all his other features but a man makes his 
awn tnouthl' said Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

And shall we give to the world the dark, 
clouded, gloomy reflection, or the joyous, happy, 
sunny one? It rests with the girl to decide. 
No one save herself shall say whether she will 
go through her life, and especially her girlhood, 
looking for the sunny linings to the clouds, mak- 
ing the best of things, deriving pleasure and 
happiness from small ones, striving to conquer 
ignoble impulses, suppressing impatient ones, ac- 
cepting unpleasing situations with a smile instead 
of a frown, subduing the passionate, the unkind, 
the thoughtless or the unrefined, indelicate word. 

Now I think I see my girl clasp her hands^ 
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give her head a most despondent little wi^ and 



■■ My goodness, I'd be a saint, and entirely too 
good for this world if I achieved all that J" 

Not a bit of it I Try as hard as ever we will 
to CBC^w her, Mrs. Old-Scratch will get the 
better of us when we least expect it, and give us 
such a shakiag-up that we will feel a good bit as 
poor old Sisyphus felt when he saw the stone go 
tumbling, bumping and bounding down the hiU 
every time he got it nicely rolled to the top. 
Personally, I have always felt sorry for Sisyphus, 
and wondered why there couldn't have been 
some obliging « lady from Philadelphia " close at 
hand to mildly surest : " Sisyphus, dear, block 
it with a little stone." 

In the present case the little stone might be 
called Indomitable Determination. A tremen- 
dously big name for a little stone, but the pretty 
daisy which we all know so well, and are glad to 
wdcome in the spring, bears up under the weight 
of Leucanthemum Chrysanthemum for a " scold- 
ing name." 

No, we need never worry ourselves over the 
danger of becoming too good, but "keep our 
eyes piped," as the sailor boys say, lest we grow 
too bad. Dear me, it is so easy to get up ia the 
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morning with the bravest sort of resolution to 
« not do a single mean thing the whole day/' and 
we scurry around determined to be very punctual 
at the breakfast-table, and have ''just loads " of 
time to put everything in spandy order before 
we go to school, or to market, or to some lesson, 
or early morning duty, when, snap ! goes a shoe- 
lacing. Maybe we don't say Hail Columbia! 
but, dear heart and body, how we do think it 
Then time is lost hunting for a new shoe-lacing, 
(oh, me ! why didn't I put it in its proper box 
when I brought it home?) more time is con- 
sumed in putting it into the shoe, and the tor- 
menting old thing laces up crooked when it is in, 
and has to be taken out and relaced. That 
ntakes us late with the remainder of the toilet. 
Hair gets into a snarl, and we look like a fright 
when finally it is dressed. Pins try to go in 
hind end foremost and prick our fingers as though 
each separate point held a little demon upon it. 
Collars act like Sancho Panza's last hen, and 
ribbons positively refuse to take the forms of 
bows. Then, heigh-ho I there goes the breakfast 
gong and every silvery chime struck from it rings 
away one of our good resolutions, and we walk 
down-stairs with Cupid's bow hopelessly bent out 
of shape, and all the pretty curves which are so 
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lovely to look at sadly distorted. Then, as though 
we had not already encountered about all poor 
human nature can endure, some one comments 
upon our tardiness, some one else kindly asks 
what makes us look so glum, and still another sug* 
gests that it would be quite as well if we were to 
rise five minutes earlier. By this time we feel as 
though we would like to stick pins into every- 
body else. Let us hope that there is just one 
face at that breakfast table which reveals that 
it understands what a conflict is going on 
beneath a mask of pride which will not deign 
to explain the why and wherefore of cantanker- 
ous shoe-strings, and that this face holds the 
power to convey strength and comfort by a 
single glance ; to reestablish the poise so nearly 
lost, and — blessed touch of sympathy — ^by that 
single look save the day. God bless our mothers ! 
They, more often than any others, throw this 
life-line to us. 

I know all about that shoe-lacing for Vve been 
there! If I hadn't I should never, never dare 
write this to the dear girls, lest one of them toss 
her head and — ^hush ! don't whisper it^ — make up 
a little <« face " at me and cry : 

" O you're just too good to live, aren't you, 
now?" 

24 
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Alas ! we rarely stop to hunt for *< the horse- 
shoe nails " which began the trouble. Had we 
looked at the shoe-lacing when we took ofT the 
shoe the night before, and replaced it with a fresh 
one, much subsequent woe and tribulation would 
have been spared us. But the book we were 
then reading was too fascinating to be put aside 
and, oh, me. Duty and Inclination are proverbial 
wranglers. If they continue to cut up shines 
when one has reached forty-five, what can one 
hope for when one is but sixteen ? Then they 
are just too perky for words, and nothing short 
of a battle royal can bring them to terms. 

Does all this seem a long way from " Mothers " 
and " Grandmothers " and " Magic Mirrors " ? 
It isn't. For it is the little things, not the great 
ones, of life which most fret and annoy us, and 
are hardest to conquer, and I, for one poor mor- 
tal, have encountered that broken shoe-lacing in 
the morning more times than Fd dare confess. 
After over forty years' struggle to get the new 
one in in time I frequently find myself looking 
foolish with a fragment of the old one in my 
hand, and to get Cupid's bow bent back into 
shape before I reach the dining-room often re- 
quires a tremendous struggle. 

So, dear girls, this is just why I want you to 
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try to keep yours in shape while it is yielding 
and pliable, for nothing in this world is lovelier, 
nothing carries with it greater power of giving 
happiness to others than a smiling mouth and the 
beautiful upward curve of the lips. More than 
one weary being has been cheered and gladdened 
by merely looking at a sunny young countenance, 
and sent upon his or her way happier for a young 
girl's smile. 

And if this smile can gladden and help an en- 
tire stranger, what may it not do for future gene- 
rations ? The germs of those future generations 
lie within us from our birth, and as we form and 
mould our own characters, especially during our 
earlier yean, so are we forming and moulding 
those as well If we cultivate all that is best 
within ourselves, we are cultivating our children 
and our grandchildren far more than if we waited 
until they were actually in the world beside us, 
for we are forming the blood, the bone and the 
brain of which they will be made. That is the 
true meaning of heredity. 



THE BLESSING AND THE CURSE 
OF HEREDITY 




^HEheadingof this chapter seems, 
no doubt, a paradox, yet noth- 
ing truer was ever written. At 
the conclusion of the foregoing 
chapter some hint was given of 
the meaning of heredity, and 
what the word stands for. In this chapter a few 
facts must be pointed out which will help our 
girls to understand how vast a power they exer- 
cise over heredity, and how surely it rests with 
them to give to posterity beautiful, honourable, 
admirable characters, or exactly the reverse. In 
our country this is far easier, or else far more dif- 
ficult to achieve, for in our cosmopolitan, I might 
almost say, conglomerate, population, all races, 
all dispositions, all characteristics, all tempera- 
ments are united sooner or later, and if we stop 
to analyze ourselves we may find a queer enough 
mixture. Suppose we take at random from 
among our friends just one girl whom we know 
well, a perfectly normal, every-day girl of six- 
37 
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teen, and pick her to pieces as we would a 
flower. You can do so with some one whom 
you know well, and I will select some one whom 
I know welt. 

For example there is, — well, we will call her 
Miss Keturah, — since that is a pet name by 
which she is often called. Let us see by bo do- 
ing just what she is, why she is, and what sht 
might have been under difTerent conditions, and 
in another environment. 

Mentally she is probably no more than the 
average girl born of reasonably intellectual par- 
ents, and, consequently, a very fair example to 
choose upon that score. I know her well, see 
her a great deal, and am prepared to form a 
pretty accurate estimate of her character. 

" Fust and foremost, an' second an' hindmost," 
as dear old "Uncle Mingo" says in Mrs. Stew- 
art's beautiful story, we will take this girl's im- 
mediate forebears, — her father and mother. He 
is the son of a Quaker, but brought up in the 
" world's faith." She is a daughter of the 
Yankeeist of Yankee fathers. On the girl's 
father's side, to go back another generation, are 
a Quaker grandfather and a Dutch-Reformed 
grandmother ; a daughter of Holland forefathers 
for many generations back, and a direct descend- 
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ant of French Huguenots. The grandfather, as 
I stated, a Quaker, of Welsh ancestry on one side 
and English upon the other. 

Now for her mother and her ancestry. New 
York city born and bred, and A^r father a direct de- 
scendant of the Pilgrim Fathers. Her mother of 
old Knickerbocker stock, with marked charac- 
teristics of those old Dutchmen. There ! How 
is that for a mix-up ? 

Now let us see the result of the mingling of 
this heritage in this human being. 

First we will take personal appearance and 
learn how that happened. She is the average 
height for a girl of her age, and about the average 
weight. Her head is well poised and she carries 
herself erectly. So much for generations of sea- 
captain grandfathers and rigid Puritan grand- 
mothers. Her eyes are hazel and very bright, 
bespeaking from their darkness the little strain of 
French blood from her Huguenot ancestors, and 
her mother's English ones for their clearness. 
Her skin is olive, and very clear, with a soft tinge 
of red underlying the cheeks : again England 
and France, although both clearness and colour 
indicate healthy girlhood, outdoor exercise and 
wholesome diet. Her eyebrows are very dark 
and beautifully pencilled, and tell something more 
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of her drop of French blood. Her hair, too, is 
very dark, and exceedingly abundant, and fine in 
texture : another sign of her French blood. Her 
forehead is broad and high, telling of force and 
resolution given her by a Puritan ancestor. Her 
nose? Well, her nose must have been the result 
of a quarrel among her ghostly forefathers and 
mothers, for it is a composiu nose. Perhaps 
when she is older it may develop into as clean- 
cut, ornamental an appendage as her Quaker 
father's and not try to be both a pug and a Gre- 
cian nose at the same time. There are great 
hopes for that nose, albeit at present the battle 
wages, and a Welsh ancestor is trying his best to 
down a perky little French one. Her mouth is 
sweet, but very firm; the lips neither full nor 
thin, but red and soft. The upper lip is very 
short and she shows her white, regular teeth very 
often. The short lip came from her maternal 
grandmother, handed down by her Yankee-Dutch 
mother, as did her mirthful expression which is 
always waiting to break into a laugh at the 
slightest provocation, and somehow, the provo- 
cation is rarely wanting. The chin is round and 
firm, and was formed by some Welsh ancestor 
who hated tike fury to give up an opinion. 
Probably he also had something to say about her 
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ears, for they are generous in size, although well 
shaped. Her body is more lithe than full, for in 
that, as in her activity, are shown the nervous 
organism of her New England ancestry. Her 
hands are small and well formed, but very mus- 
cular ; the fingers pliable, slightly tapering, with 
strong nails : England and France formed those 
fingers. Her feet are neither small nor large, 
but well shaped, with high, arched instep, and her 
limbs are well rounded. She is strong, vigorous 
and brimful of buoyancy and life which bespeak 
perfect health. 

So much for the girl as we see her. Now for 
the girl as we know her, and a curious, absorbing 
study of heredity she is too. Never did ancestry 
show its hall-mark more plainly than it is shown 
in her. Never did disposition more clearly 
manifest the meaning of the amalgamation of ex- 
act opposites in disposition and temperament as 
demonstrated in the union of her father and 
mother, and the combination of four widely dif- 
ferent temperaments, dispositions, and character- 
istics as shown by her four grandparents. Truly, 
heredity is an endless field for investigation ; an 
absorbing one for research. 

In manner this girl is bright and vivacious,— 
the French vein again. She is also very aflfec- 
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tionate witk a certain few, and very loyal to 
them. There speak the Pilgrim Forefathers on 
her mother's side. She is also very resolute and 
determined to overcome obstacles ; hating to give 
up once she has undertaken anything. So much 
for the combination of the Puritan and Welsh 
blood. From her father comes her reserve and 
force, also her logical mind, which can grasp, 
reason out a point and hold to a conviction with 
the tenacity of a bulldog if needs be. Then, 
presto I here comes a flash of her mother's tem- 
perament, and intuition grasps in a second that 
which all the reasoning of a Plato might never 
have brought to light. Who gave her that 
strain ? The paternal grandmother's French an- 
cestors, combined with her mother's Yankee 
power of drawing a deduction. She has a quick, 
comprehensive mind ; learns easily, retains that 
which she has learned, applies readily and is very 
resourceful and ingenious. More Yankee char- 
acteristics. In her ability to make a little do a 
great deal she shows her Dutch ancestors' fru- 
gality, and in her circumspection is manifested the 
Wekh conservatism. In her ability to see the 
droll side of things and get a world of fun out of 
every-day life she is like her mother who, in 
turn, takes this from a fun-loving father and 
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mother. In them, however, it frequently went 
to extremes. In her mother it required years to 
bring it under the control of wisdom, but in hef 
is the rare combination and the benefit of the 
union of the Quaker strain, — with its placid tran- 
quillity, which gives balance, — and, even though 
she never suspects the fact, produces a tempered 
capacity for fun and enjoyment far happier for 
herself and her friends. She has a very sunny 
soul, and can derive great happiness from small 
things, find delight in simple ones and much joy 
in anticipation. These are, of course, the pre- 
rogatives of girlhood, yet, owing to environment 
and training, we often find that girlhood has 
missed them. She is very hopeful and sanguine, 
which characteristics she takes from her mother 
who possesses them to a marked degree, although 
not infrequently, her mother is over-sanguine, 
because she is not sufficiently logical ; the result 
of her paternal inheritance of an utterly irrational, 
improvidently sanguine nature, and a maternal 
inheritance where intuition, but rarely judgment 
and reasoning, ruled. Were it not for that sweet, 
placid Quaker strain in her veins she would be 
nervously quick-tempered like her New England 
descended mother, who comes very naturally by 
that high-strung, sensitive organism. Eight gen- 
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erations of sea-captains whose wills were never 
opposed, whose word was law, and who were, liter- 
ally, monarchs of all they surveyed, and, as time 
went on became very intolerant of any opposi* 
tion, naturally developed men who did not pause 
to listen to " the other fellow's opinion." Their 
wives lived upon a bleak, exposed coast, where 
nature is found in her most trying, irritating 
moods, and where their diet, nine times out of 
ten, was exactly the wrong kind to produce tran- 
quil nerves or placid minds, — to say nothing of 
unfitting them for the endless anxiety many of 
them were forced to labour under, for a sailor's 
wife is a human barometer. Year in and year 
out for generations, these women were submitted 
to this nerve strain whether consciously or un- 
consciously. Therefore, is it surprising that 
they lacked repose of character, or an equable 
temper ? It would be more surprising had they 
possessed either. No wonder the typical New 
England woman of to-day is what she is. The 
race needed the infusion of Quaker, or some 
other placid blood, for its salvation. In this girl 
it is demonstrated, and the future ought to hold 
great possibilities for her. She shows much of 
the Quaker gentleness ; a great deal of the Welsh 
finnness; a surprising degree of the Yankee 
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adaptiveness and ingenuity, and a vast deal of the 
French vivacity. 

In her, too, is constantly demonstrated her 
mother's quick temper, with her father's power 
of self-control, which enables her to check the 
impulsive tongue when it threatens to grow re- 
bellious. Her mother's affectionate nature, which 
is a direct inheritance from the maternal grand- 
mother, combines well with her father's gentle- 
ness and tenderness as shown in her. The Welsh 
stubbornness is in evidence, but can be brought 
to reason by the affectionate nature. The Puri- 
tan's busy activity is very dominant and she is 
restless under enforced idleness; for Puritan 
fingers never knew the iniquity of rest On the 
other hand, she loves beauty in every form, and 
can revel in luxury, but is, nevertheless, willing 
to win it through her own exertions, thanks to 
those busy Dutch ancestors who plodded about 
New Amsterdam so many years ago and gave 
her the stamp of persistent effort. 

O, she is a curious combination, this girlie of 
sixteen years, and a subject for endless thought ; 
boundless speculation. That heredity held for 
her both the blessing and the curse is very mani- 
fest. That the blessings have very largely pre- 
dominated is also evident. Yet it might have 
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proved the reverse. Environment might have 
done a great deal to overcome the blessings, as 
has many times been demonstrated in other girls. 

The union of two individuals whose dispositions 
are similar, whether they be amiable or the re- 
verse; hopeful or despondent; sanguine or doubt- 
ful ; pessimistic, or optimistic, can rarely produce 
happy results in their children, and their sons 
and daughters must " dree their own weirds." 

Yet how often do we find this taken into coa- 
stderatton when men and women marry? True, 
dissimilar dispositions more often prove attrac- 
tive to each other than similar ones simply be- 
cause the individuak possess certain qualities and 
traits of character which, being wanting in the 
other, excites a sort of sub-conscious admiration. 
It would be almost impossible for either to define 
what attracted. But I should like to discover the 
man, or maid, who chose a mate because he or 
she thought that mate would prove more con- 
genial because of a dissimilar disposition. 

Yet what a blessing it would prove for poster- 
ity if our girls and men would think a little more 
seriously upon this subject. If our girls, when 
the time came to marry, would form some idea 
of what they wish their children to be, and set 
about preparing to bring such a result to pass, 
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If they would begin while still young girls to 
think of the sons and daughters which one day 
will probably be theirs and resolve that they 
shall be as near perfect as with the Lord's help, 
they can be made. You have no idea what an 
influence this will have. Does the thought 
wound your sensibilities ? Do not let it. It is 
the sweetest, holiest, tenderest thought a young 
girl or a woman can have, for it concerns her 
highest mission on earth, — that of motherhood. 
She cannot begin too early to plan how beautiful 
it is to be, or picture too soon how great a bless- 
ing it holds in store for her and posterity. 

We spend hours in dreaming of the Fairy- 
Prince ; in building our air castles and beautifying 
them. Why not devote a few to peopling these 
castles with winsome little folk, splendid men and 
noble women which we hold it within our power 
to mould if we will? We can begin at fifteen or 
sixteen, and in the freshness, joyousness, and sus- 
ceptibility of our lives at that age evolve marvels. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT 
AND TRAINING 

IB AVE I enveloped my girls in 
" Scotch mist " ? In other 
I words, did the statements made 
in the last chapter prove dis- 
couraging ? I hope not 
Let us feel, or strive to feel, 
that no earthly parent's love can possibly equal 
our heavenly Father's in its far-reaching power ; 
its vast influence ; its infinite tenderness ; its lim- 
itless readiness to forgive ; its divine wisdom to 
foresee and help. Otherwise we have lost our 
compass and are sadly out of our reckoning. 

Neither sect nor dogma must govern us I We 
must rise far above both. We must be so broad 
and charitable in our outlook upon our fellow-be- 
ings, so loyal to the Father, that we are willing 
to concede that all the world's people are His 
children, and that He is guiding and shaping 
their destinies as much as He is guiding and 
shaping ours, but that no two can be guided and 
shaped alike any more than an earthly parent 
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can apply the same rule to each child in a 
family. 

In one human family we see many disposi- 
tions, many inherited and natural tendencies; 
many temperaments are there ; many contrasts 
in personal appearance. A fair Anglo-Saxon 
type of boy may have a perfect little Gipsy 
sister, and so on and on through the world's 
families and nations. In God's family are all 
tendencies, all characteristics, all types. Yet are 
those who represent them any the less His chil- 
dren? He has created them all, and if so. He 
l(rves them all. Do we dare attribute less to 
Him than to a human being ? Is His love not 
manifested for all ? Does He not guide each ac- 
cording to His wisdom ? Not ours. We dare 
not say we are right and they are wrong when a 
lack of harmony of thought is manifested. We 
must not do so 1 We must strive for a bound- 
less charity ; — as boundless as our Creator's, who 
holds Christian and heathen, civilized and 
savage races, black and white, in His infinite 
love and protection. 

And yet, how we, one little handful of human 
beings upon this great, beautiful earth, have the 
audacity to stand up and assert : 

'' God loves us best because we are His chil- 
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dren. We are better, more perfect, more 
obedient, more worthy of His love than you," is 
more than I can understand. 

What would be our thoughts to hear these 
words spoken in a family of children ? What 
would we be likely to say if we were to see the 
little Anglo-Saxon type of brother point the 
finger of scorn at the little Gipsy sister and cry : 
'' I am better than you ! Father loves me far 
more dearly than he loves you, because I think 
and feel differently from you ! " 

Yet, do we not, we older children, God's own, 
either silently, or volubly announce this every 
day of our lives ? 

When, oh, when will brother cease from liter- 
ally and figuratively slaying brother because they 
think differently regarding a common Father ? 

Dear girls, let us begin right now to do our 
little deeds which will help bring this to pass. 

Years ago I saw a beautiful painting by a 
famous artist which he called : << Love and 
Charity." I have never forgotten it. Lack of 
space makes it impossible for me to describe it 
just here, but that artist " wrought greater than 
he knew," for this picture has often helped one 
fellow creature to maintain a more charitable, 
loving attitude towards others, and has, no 
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doubt, helped many another to do so. So do 
little things, — ^like a tiny seed, — ^bring greater, 
more beautiful ones to pass. 

Yes, let us resolve while yet but sixteen years 
of age to foster a <* charity for all " and grow in 
consequence, more tolerant, more ready to look 
for the beautiful things in life, quicker to dis- 
cover them and to help others to discover them 
too, and thus inevitably broaden our own world 
of beauty. 

Does it seem a difficult thing to do with the 
Scotch mist of heredity enveloping you ? It is, I 
know, discouraging at times, and difficult to 
penetrate, but the sun is shining overhead and 
just beyond. A smile comes across my lips as I 
write these lines, for in my nature the serious 
and the humorous are only divided by a hair. I 
thank the dear Lord that it is so, for it has many, 
many times proved my life preserver. Shall I 
tell you what has caused the smile ? Perhaps a 
little laugh right here will brighten us all up a 
bit, and we shall be the better fitted to deal with 
the serious thoughts to follow. I believe in a 
laugh. It is like the little flashes of sunlight on 
storm-tossed waters. In the present case the 
laugh has its moral after alL 

Years ago, when a girl, I used to cut from 
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humorous papers, usually Lif^% the illustra- 
tions and their funny little tersely told stories, 
which most appealed to my sense of humour. 
One of them, I recall, represented a pilot-house 
upon a much befogged Brooklyn ferry-boat. 
The pilot was proceeding with exemplary caution 
when an irascible old gentleman rushed up to 
him and demanded to know why they did not 
proceed faster, explaining that he wished to 
reach his destination, etc., without more delay. 
The pilot waved his hand towards the fog en- 
veloping them and said laconically : 

" Fog I " 

The old gentleman looked up to the skies 
above him and replied tartly : 

" Fog I Fog I It's all clear overhead I I 
can see the sky I " 

" Wall," drawled the pilot, " I suppose ye kin, 
but till the biler busts / ain't goin' that way." 

No, we do not want " busted bilers " to get us 
into the clear weather above and beyond us, but 
the patience of the pilot who bided his time, and 
carried all safely to the opposite shore. I am a 
poor one to preach patience, I fear, for I doubt 
it was left out of my make-up ; but isn't it the 
easiest thing in the world to preach to others the 
virtues we, ourselves, lack ? 
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*' My dear, just hop across that brook on the 
stepping stones. There isn't the least danger." 

" Then why don't you hop first ? " is the ques- 
tion very likely to follow. 

The girl spoken of in the second chapter had 
been kindly treated by heredity, and her environ- 
ment had been helpful. She had never been 
misunderstood, had never encountered discord, 
and had dwelt in a sunny atmosphere. She had 
been gently guided and lovingly taught. Sup- 
pose fate had placed her differently ? The same 
results could hardly have been possible. She 
might, and probably would, have retained much 
of her sunshiny nature even under different con- 
ditions, but it is hardly possible that she would 
have developed into as genuinely happy a girl as 
she is had she encountered a harsh nature, or a 
sarcastic nature, or a nagging, impatient, intoler- 
ant one. The dear heavenly Father was very 
kind to her and to her parents. She needed just 
what they had to give in order that her nature 
should burgeon and bloom, and they needed 
what she had to give to them in return. Her 
father needed his daughter's joyousness, — which 
was the mother's tempered, — ^to bring into his 
life the soft, lambent, tender starlight to which 
his nature could respond, rather than the spark- 
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ling, scintillating sunlight which would have 
over-stimulated him. Her mother needed the 
equable temper, the tenderness, the gentleness, — 
the father's subdued nature amalgamated with 
the mother's electrical one, — producing a serene 
joyousness like the sunny surface of a peaceful 
lake, to develop all that was best in her. The re- 
sult is a beautiful harmony for all, where each 
acts as a foil to the other. 

Heredity is certainly responsible for a vast 
deal, and environment and training for a vast 
deal also. Our American girls have on one hand 
much to cope with in heredity, but on the other 
an environment which ought to do much to- 
wards overcoming an unfortunate heredity and in 
developing the happy one. For this reason we 
should have a very tender charity for them when 
we discover the unfavourable heredity, and set up 
guide posts which will help them seek the right 
road to overcome it. In the girl who is blessed 
we have reason to hope for much. 

As a direct opposite to the girl described in the 
previous chapter let us take an example of the 
unfortunate heredity. I wish I could say it was 
a purely hypothetical one, but that would lessen 
its force, and it is fact, not fiction, I am now deal- 
ing with. I do not know this girl so intimately, 
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yet I have seen a great deal of her, and know 
her parents; know them, perhaps, more inti- 
mately, than the average acquaintance usually 
makes possible. Thus I have been able to see 
and note that which all who know them may see 
and note if they care to do so. We will begin 
with the girl's forebears, although I cannot in 
this case go back as in the other. Her father is 
American born, of English ancestry, I believe, and 
her mother comes of New England stock. The 
girl is just a little past fifteen years of age, very 
tall, slight and inclined to grow round-shouldered. 
Somewhat under weight, notwithstanding her un- 
usual height, and very slightly developed. Her 
head seems a trifle small for her body, but this is 
due to her height. Her eyes are a beautiful 
hazel, very large and ordinarily have a startled 
expression, like a frightened deer's. The eye- 
brows are arched, which adds to this expression. 
Her nose is very straight and finely outlined. 
Her mouth, with rather thin, drooping lips, is, 
while in repose, the most unhappy, discontented 
one I have ever seen, although rather pleasing 
when she smiles. The teeth, although white, are 
somewhat crowded. Her skin is very fair and 
beautifully clear. Her hair a light brown, very 
straight but not abundant. Her forehead is 
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broad and high. Her chin prominent and de- 
cidedly aggressive. Her ears small and well 
shaped. She is very slight, neither the arms nor 
limbs being at all rounded. Her hands would 
be very pretty but for a nervous habit she has of 
continually biting at her nails which has ruined 
the formation of her finger-tips. Her feet are 
very pretty and well proportioned to her size. 

There is the girl as we see her, each personal 
characteristic telling its little tale of ancestry. 
Now for the girl as all know her, and a storm- 
tossedy buffeted little craft she is. Heredity and 
environment are doing their utmost to wreck her, 
as well as the generations which will follow her, 
and if a beneficent Providence does not interfere 
one hardly dares conjecture when and where this 
poor little craft will shatter itself as it surely must 
if it continue upon its present course. 

In manner this girl is reserved to the point of 
suspicion ; hedging herself in behind a little wall 
of doubt of her fellow beings, and peering out 
from behind it with brows contracted and eyes 
partly closed as though she had so often encoun- 
tered irritations and pin-pricks that she had 
grown distrustful of every one. She leads one to 
believe that she is lacking in affection for others, 
yet I know that beneath that mask of doubt and 
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reserve lies a very warm, lovable nature, which, 
under favourable conditions could be developed 
into a very sweet one. But the tragedy of it lies 
in the fact that she probably will never meet with 
the firm, equable, gentle, dignified, loving train- 
ing of which she is so desperately in need, or re- 
ceive anything approaching it from the very 
source at which it is her right to expect it, — ^her 
own parents. Her mother is a slave to the most 
violent and ungoverned fits of temper of which 
one can conceive, frequently giving way to perfect 
tornadoes of wrath without any adequate provoca- 
tion. The grandmother is sarcastic to a degree 
which makes one dread coming in touch with 
her, for rarely does one hear a kindly word fall 
from her Ups. The father is too selfishly inert to 
take any stand against such a lamentable condi- 
tion of things unless his own comfort is assailed, 
and then Mount Pelee bursts forth in an eruption 
of violent language which is demoralizing to 
speaker and hearers. For the slightest indiscre- 
tion, or perhaps none whatever, — there is rarely 
a just or rational enquiry made regarding cause, 
— ^this poor child is submitted to a torrent of 
abuse, scathing, sarcastic reprimand, or, as has 
many times occurred, the humiliation of being 
sent from a room, or made to do penance in one 
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corner of it, until such a corresponding fury of 
resentment has been aroused at the injustice and 
humiliation of it, that she is for the time being 
utterly beside herself. Then, of course, follows 
the reaction, when hysterical weeping and shrieks 
of protest bring about the inevitable collapse, and 
her vital force is weakened, she is mentally and 
nervously unstrung and a ready victim for more 
trying scenes which are sure to follow. How 
could they help it when she is so unconsciously 
primed to perpetrate some act sure to arouse an- 
other storm ? And thus it goes on from week 
to week, month in and month out until one won- 
ders what the outcome must be, and God alone 
knows what the future holds in store for her as a 
woman. 

Her only salvation will be an entirely diflferent 
environment and separation from parents who 
are blindly ruining her. From this benighted 
mother who is heedlessly doing her best to wreck 
her daughter's moral character, ph}rsical health, 
and spiritual well-being. What possible right 
has she to jeopardize the future of another human 
being simply because she, herself, has never 
learned self-control ? 

Oh, it is pitiable, pitiable, as any one seeing the 
restless, apprehensive look in that young girl's 
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eyes, her nervous body, her bitten-off nails, her 
fretful, unhappy, discontented face, and noting 
her inability to retain friends, her caustic, un- 
charitable, unkind speech, must admit. Bitter 
words constantly fall from lips which should give 
voice only to happy, merry, sweet ones. 

What can posterity hope for ? Think of such 
a condition of things ! A mother and a daughter 
with so little in common. Nothing of the tender, 
beautiful sympathy only possible to this relation. 
Nothing of the joy in each other which brings a 
mother's and a daughter's intercourse pretty close 
to heaven itself. No realization of the fact that 
each day is hardly long enough to hold all the 
happiness possible for each to share with the 
other, and nothing of the wonderful intercourse 
which cements the relation. 

Poor, unfortunate, misguided mother, she is 
thrusting aside the woman's crown of glory 
offered her, and can never know how irrevocable 
is her act. 

My girls, begin while womanhood is yet at its 
dawning to make such a condition for yourselves 
and your children impossible. Keep such a 
tragedy from your own lives. Lay the founda- 
tion for the beautiful tenderness, the justice, the 
self-control, the tolerance, the patience, the 
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charity, and, above all, the love which will make 
all this impossible. Love casteth out fear, and 
also a multitude of other evils. If we truly love 
the other virtues will naturally follow in the foot- 
steps of that love, keeping a most perfect balance 
in the scale, and the result is a very beautiful life. 
No greater legacy can we leave to our children 
and our grandchildren than the power to love 
thus, for it means an entire absence of selfishness. 
It iSy I know, difficult to preserve one's equa- 
nimity with all our national stumbling-blocks of 
inheritance in our way to trip over, and that our 
battle must be incessant. We may have to <' do " 
a peppery ancestor on one hand, a stubborn 
one upon another, a selfish one upon an- 
other, a dour one upon another. But it is worth 
while both for ourselves and for those who 
will follow us. We know we are helping others 
when we conquer self, for we cannot even 
think a kind thought without reflecting it upon 
that magic mirror. We cannot speak a kind 
word without being the better for it, and making 
some one else better whether they know it or 
not We cannot do a good deed without having 
its influence felt far, far beyond ourselves, as the 
pebble dropped into the pond sends an ever- 
widening circle of tiny waves to its utmost limits. 
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^_^,^_^,^_^_^_^________^__„__,_^.____^_.,_^,__^_^__^__^_^^_^^^__^ 

Perhaps some one says : << Yes, it is very easy 
to preach, but much more difficult to practice." 
I know it only too well. I hate preaching as 
cordially as any one can, and, certainly, feel very 
poorly qualified to preach. What I wish to do 
is to make my girls stop long enough to think 
twice before they act once. To learn to look at 
a question, or a situation, from another's stand- 
point To put into daily practice the blessed 
rule, " Do as you would be done by," for therein 
lies the joy or the sorrow of the world. 

O, if our grown people would only make this 
a daily duty towards younger ones how much 
unhappiness, how many missteps could be saved^ 
how vastly happier both could be. 
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IV 

WHERE THE GIRL IS CRITICISED 
FOR THE PARENTS' SHORT- 

COMINGS 




AVE I been a gloomy, prosy 
old body thus far, my girls ? I 
am afraid so. I don't want to 
be one bit, yet some of our 
topics have given little scope 
for brightness, much less for 
fun ; that leaven which helps us take even dis- 
agreeable doses with a smile. 

Suppose we form a compact right here, and 
« cross our hearts," as the children say, to keep 
it. ril keep my side if you will keep yours : I'll 
agree to confine the sober thoughts, the lectury 
thoughts, the hard, humpy, knotty facts to the 
first half of the book, and reserve for the last 
half all the happy, helpful, joyous, encouraging 
ones, if, upon your part, you will promise to 
read the first half. 

Let's " make believe " (I've not forgotten how, 
have you ?) that this is a bouncing big chocolate 
cream-drop, and do as we have hundreds of times 
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seen the children do ; pick, or, — don't laugh,^* 
lick all the chocolate ofT the outside first. 
The chocolate, to be sure, is the most wholesome 
part of the bonbon, but, owing to the fact that 
the confectioner, as the best French confectioners 
always do, has left it unsweetened, it has rather 
a bitter taste. Had we taken our bite straight 
through the cream-drop, chocolate, filling and 
all, we would not have been aware of the bitter 
coating, which would have mingled pleasantly 
with the sweetness of the filling and our bitter- 
sweet would have tasted delicious. But the little 
child voluntarily takes the bitter coating ySrj/, re- 
serving for the last bite the lingering sweetness 
of the luscious creamy filling that he may longer 
revel in it. 

What an odd mix-up we are, we children big 
and little ! 

Well, we have agreed to take our bitter choco- 
late coating first and our sweet bite last So be 
it. 

In our first chapter we encountered the broken 
shoe-string ; in the second the mighty question 
of heredity confronted us ; in the third we saw 
what environment, combined with heredity, 
brought to pass. Now comes the world's point 
of view. 
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I should hate to be told that I must draw a 
picture of the world, shouldn't you ? Upon my 
word, I don't know how I should paint her 
lad)rship. I fancy the disposition and the ex- 
periences of the individual painting would in- 
fluence the brush. Personally, I think I should 
paint her as rather a nice old lady, after all, and 
yet, way down in my heart, I know very well 
that she can be little short of a full-fledged crank, 
and I very much fear we have to deal with the 
crank for a time. I wish we need not. I've 
always hated to give a dose of disagreeable 
medicine, and that is why I have turned my 
back upon the old school of medicine. If in the 
present case my dose is disagreeable after all, I 
shall be forced to say : <' Shut your eyes, squinch 
up your nose and — swallow." 

In the examples chosen in the opening 
chapters we have what might be called the 
normal and the abnormal girl at womanhood's 
dawning. I have purposely chosen young girls 
because a girl's influence in the world begins 
earlier than a boy's. He is still cavorting about 
and cutting up monkey shines when she has be- 
gun to think serious thoughts. This is due to 
the fact that she develops more rapidly, and 
matures earlier than he does. At fifteen, even 
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though adolescent, his development has been much 
more gradual, and the mental change is corre- 
spondingly less marked. When this period is 
reached by the girl she instantly changes and 
her outlook upon life is immediately altered. I 
do not mean to say that with the establishment 
of adolescence a girl loses all girlish fun and 
impulse, only that it takes a different form. She 
may be, and usually is, as jolly, merry and gay 
as ever, but almost invariably a little touch of 
reserve, a pretty seriousness, creeps into her man- 
ner. She becomes conscious of her woman- 
hood. It is not until some time after that the 
boy begins to realize that he has come into 
man's estate. 

Bless them both ! How dear and lovable they 
are at this age. And what a critical age it is for 
them, too. How much need they have of us 
grown-ups just then, and how much need we 
grown-ups have of them, and to be worthy to 
meet their needs. Never, never do we so 
require tact, gentleness, sympathy, patience, 
charity, and the power to forgive seventy-times- 
seven as we need it when our young people 
reach this age, and never, never do we so need 
the strength to say : '' Forgive me, dear, I was 
wrong." 
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And oh, how we hate to do this, we self-satis- 
fiedy self-complacent, self-opinionated creatures 
of forty-five ! And yet we have, oh, so much to 
learn, and not a single day passes over our heads 
that our young people may not teach us very 
sweet and wholesome lessons if we will but pay 
heed. 

Shall I confess a few which I am daily learn- 
ing ? Perhaps it will help my girls if I do so, for 
we all love the close personal touch which seems 
so real, whereas generalities may, or may not, 
have actually happened. One lesson a sweet 
young girl of sixteen daily teaches me is patience ; 
because I should hate to have her say to me some 
day : " You lost your temper." She would not 
say it in actual words, but her eyes and my con- 
science would make me understand it very 
quickly. Another lesson is tolerance for my fel- 
low beings' little weaknesses, because I should 
shrink from having those hazel eyes open wide 
in surprise if I severely, or unjustly, criticised 
some one. I am placed upon a pedestal in her 
esteem and I've no notion of falling from it if I 
can keep on by a little careful balancing. An- 
other lesson is prudence. If I get things into a 
muddle, or plunge headlong into an unwise 
move why should not she do the same ? Should 
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I have any right to criticise under the circum- 
stances ? Not the slightest^ because years and 
experience should have made me wise enough to 
look before I leaped. 

O, we can help each other in numberless ways, 
this girlie and L As she expTresses it : 

" You run ahead and brush the path clean un- 
til I get my broom made, and then I'll sweep 
like a house a-fire ! " 

And if I wish her to sweep well I must keep 
an eye to my own broom splints. Even now she 
is making her brooms, and the brooms which her 
children will use as well. In her happy, sunny 
life lies the nucleus of their happiness. In her 
power to grasp all that is best and sweetest lies 
theirs also. In her gentle unfolding of character 
lies theirs. And shall her mother fall short of 
her duty and let the world criticise her because 
that mother was not wise enough to foresee that 
it surely would do so unless this dear daughter 
was wisely and carefully guided and fitted to 
meet it ? It is cruel to blame girls because they 
fall short of perfection in many ways, and become 
pitiful failures and objects of ridicule and scorn, 
for heredity, training, and parentage are in- 
variably at the bottom of the mischief. 

Yet this is exactly what that cranky old lady, 
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the world, is fairly straining a-tiptoe to do very 
often. In her sight, heredity, birth, environment, 
training nevertheless and notwithstanding, the 
girl must stand upon her own footing and be 
judged for what she is. The world is not going 
to judge her by her forebears, nor yet by her 
surroundings. At least she is not likely to do so 
unless she happens to be in an exceptionally 
amiable mood. Ordinarily she hasn't time to 
stop and reason out whys and wherefors. She is 
in too tearing a hurry to get somewhere, — no 
matter where, — and she gathers up her skirts with 
a swish and a swirl and is off with a superficial 
glance and nod which mean : « Oh, yes ; I dare 
say some one did push that girl into the mud- 
puddle, but why under the sun didn't she look 
where she was going ? " 

Those mud-puddles are horrid things, appear 
where we least expect them, are often deeper 
than we suspect, and shoemaker's wax cannot be 
compared with that mud's power to stick and 
defile. 

It is a bitter and a cruel thing that some of our 
girls must get besmirched with it because heredity 
and training made them ready victims for the 
'' some one else " who chose to push them into the 
puddle. I wonder if the good Lord holds in 
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store some special and peculiar punishment for 
the mothers who let this come to pass because 
they were too weak, or too inert, or too blind, or 
too indifferent to " watch out " and help over- 
come heredity which holds the curse instead of 
the blessing ? 

Think of the girl who has her own frightful 
temper to cope with and no one to help her con- 
quer it ! Indeed, not only lacks help but finds 
fuel thrown upon the fire at every hand. She 
has much need of pity. Another curse of he- 
redity is a low moral standard. 

Dear lassies, how many hours of unhappiness, 
how cruel a degree of remorse, how many burn- 
ing blushes might be spared them if mothers did 
not stint their love, but gave all their hearts and 
souls to the divine work of guiding their daugh- 
ters. If they would put aside the false modesty 
which kept them silent when they should have 
spoken and told " the reason why." If they had 
not raised the barrier between themselves and 
this woman-child which should under no circum- 
stances exist. 

May I say all I wish to say, my girls ? May 
I try to establish a little " Weather Bureau " and 
set danger signals which will help to warn these 
precious vessels from the shallow waters, the 
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sand-bars, the breakers and the rocks ?^ Let me 
do this for you as I have striven to do it for one 
other young girl ; indeed, as I have done for so 
many, and for the dear laddies too, for they are 
all dear to me, and have given me priceless 
treasures in their faith and confidence. We have 
our Uttle talks and our powwows, and forget that 
any barrier of years or sex exists. Nay, none 
does exist, for they know how much I love them, 
that I understand their natures, realize with what 
they are obliged to cope, and for that reason dare 
not cast a stone. And so they bring into my 
life the sweetest gifts, the most precious treasures 
a mature woman can claim; their unreserved 
confidence whether they be young girls or lad- 
dies, and make me realize what the mother of the 
Grachi felt when she valued those young lives 
above the treasures of the earth. 

Not one girl out of a hundred deliberately 
does wrong. No, not one out of a thousand. 
When she steps aside from the right path circum- 
stances have either forced or guided her into the 
step. To the world it may not seem to be so, 
yet, as I said above, the world is not going to 
pause long enough to enquire, or to analyze 
cause and effect. The world calls her silly, 
emotional, heedless, or stubborn and self-willed. 
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It will be a marvellous thing, indeed, if the world 
tarries long enough to learn how she came by 
these characteristics, although we may feel rea- 
sonably sure that it will not be slow to discover 
her deficiencies. 

How can the girl excuse herself? By saying : 
" I just can't help it ; it's born in me ! " The 
world replies : " Granted that it was, what of that ? 
We don't care a fig for your forebears, it is you 
we are watching." 

And so the pity of it is that the poor child has 
to go on fighting her windmills. It is a tragedy 
in her life although many times she never sus- 
pects it. A girl whose moral standard is out of 
balance, whether she is aware of this fact or not, 
is a serious menace to other girls. Her example 
has a pernicious influence upon her friends. I 
could quote many such examples, although I 
shall confine my illustration to one. Some may 
say an exaggerated one, yet I doubt it, although 
I wish with all my heart that I could say I truly 
believe it to be, as well as an exceptional one. 
But from what I have observed during twenty- 
five years' pretty close study of girls, I am afraid 
it is not so exceptional as I would like to 
believe. 

I dare say some of my readers will be shocked 
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and horrified. I hope and pray they may be. 
Then there will be some hope for a better condi- 
tion of things, and some people sadly in need of 
a stirring up will get a stirring. 

So far as I am able to judge, the girl of whom 
I am about to tell you had many blessings in 
heredity. That is, her parents and grandparents 
were people whom all respected, for many rea- 
sons admired and whom many loved. They 
were gentle, winning, refined. By which she 
was endowed with her deplorable sentimentality 
who shall say? Also her utter selfishness and 
absolute indolence, for she has them both, as well 
as the secretive, sly impulses which are very nat- 
ural accompaniments of the first. As a little 
child she was self-willed and ungovernable to the 
last degree. Unless everything went according 
to her liking she would hurl herself upon the 
floor, or ground, and shriek until every one fled 
in dismay. Then, of course, was the moment 
for her mother to check such demonstrations, 
and look into the future. But she did not. At 
sixteen the wild demonstrations were for shame's 
sake given up, but she was none the less un- 
governable ; and at nineteen was past all control 
excepting by something close to actual force ex- 
ercised by her father. Not physical force, but his 
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only recourse when matters became too flagrant 
was to pick up his household bodily and trans- 
port it elsewhere. 

With these underlying qualities what can be 
expected from such a girl ? At sixteen she was 
sentimental to the point of being disgusting. 
During that summer her family was stopping at 
a well-known watering place, and there she be- 
came acquainted with a boy of nineteen ; a boy 
in years, but a man in physical development. 
Tall, well set up, handsome ; her exact opposite 
in personal type, — being a pronounced brunette, 
while she was a marked blonde of the colourless 
type. 

In the brief period of two weeks a violent flir- 
tation, — I believe that is the term by which such 
demonstrations are described, although I should 
like to substitute a much more trenchant one, — 
was well under way, and this mere child in years, 
although far from childhood's innocence in im- 
pulse and emotion, and this infant in the eyes of 
the law, albeit anything but infantile in his con- 
duct, promptly made themselves objects of ridi- 
cule to the humorous, of disgust to the sensible, 
of mortification to the self-respecting, of intoler- 
ance to the rational, of doubt to the suspicious, 
of regret to those interested in them^ and, last, 
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but by no means least, of vulgar, glaring criticism 
to those whose sensibilities lacked delicacy. 

These are some of this girl's heedless or delib* 
erate acts : She sat upon this boy's lap hours at 
a time. Sometimes in remote nooks of the 
rocky beach, again in secluded corners of the 
hotel piazza after darkness had fallen. She lolled 
in the hammock with her head pillowed upon his 
shoulder, exchanging kisses as frequently as 
words. For two months this idiotic state of 
things continued, until friends and strangers alike 
wondered where it would end. Then a sum- 
mary halt was called by the girl's father who ap- 
peared upon the scene after a business absence, 
and the man was quick to grasp what the woman, 
— ^her mother, — either did not see and under- 
stand, or else was too much in awe of this head- 
strong daughter to undertake to check. 

The first week in September saw their cottage 
closed and the young lady packed off to board- 
ing-school. 

So much for that summer. Now for the fol- 
lowing. July found about the same set at the 
hotels and cottages. But did the swain of the 
previous summer renew his attentions to this 
enamorita ? Not at all. A winter of deliberate 
retrospection had been sufficient to sicken him 
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of her, and she had the mortification of seeing 
him dance attendance upon an older^ more sensi- 
ble, self-respecting girl. One who could have a 
happy, jolly time with him, help him maintain 
his dignity and self-respect, cultivate his man- 
hood, and in short, act like a rational being in- 
stead of a fool. And what became of Miss 
Sentimentality, you ask ? 

With a very vivid recollection of the mortifi- 
cations of the previous summer her father under- 
took to mount guard upon his daughter's con- 
duct, and young men were prohibited. Boys of 
fourteen or fifteen, however, seemed to him 
harmless creatures, and she soon had a choice 
following of callow infants admirably adapted 
for her moulding. And they were moulded, too ! 
Could the mothers of those boys have seen 
some of their performances which took place 
" far from the madding crowd " they would, or 
rather, should, have thought twice of the out- 
look of their sons' attitude towards, and respect 
for, women. Not that their conduct was im- 
moral, bear in mind, but their views were being 
perverted just when they should have received 
elevating impressions. And so another summer 
passed. 

The third was a repetition of the second so 
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far as the age limit was concerned. She must 
confine her friendships to bo}^ younger than her- 
self, so said the powers that were. But remem- 
ber this : One more year had rolled over those 
bo}^' heads as well as hers, and they regarded 
life from a maturer standpoint. The semi-inno- 
cent silliness of the previous summer now gave 
way to more pronounced sentimental demon- 
strations, such as long rows in my lady's boat to 
romantic, rocky coves where the boat could be 
anchored and these two little fools, — no other 
word can possibly express it^ — could loll at 
length, the eighteen-year-old girl's head upon 
the sixteen-year-old boy's shoulder while they 
divided their time between eating candy and 
kissing each other. 

This spectacle was witnessed by two other 
boys while out in their canoe, and you may be 
sure they were not slow to cry out such a good 
joke for the benefit of the other fellows who 
were not " fussers." I believe that is the proper 
slang phrase for the susceptible, versus the un- 
susceptible youth. 

But one more page of this utterly demoraliz- 
ing story remains to be told. I wish with all the 
power of a woman's soul, and a mother's heaft, 
that none need have been told at all ; it is too 
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distressing, too humiliating for our sex. Of the 
performances of the three summers described I 
was a witness. Of the last spent at that place I 
was not, having decided that other scenes would 
be more wholesome and congenial for one girl 
who vehemently declared : « I will not go back 
to that place where I must be polite and civil to 
a girl whom I loathe and despise, and who 
treats me as though I were an idiot and an infant 
simply because I won't make a fool of myself 
with those idiotic boys she has in tow. They 
make me positively ill in their attempts to talk 
and act like men when they haven't an ounce of 
brains between them I Why can't they act like 
boys since they are boys, and have sensible, jolly 
times I " 

Yet, far away as I was from the scene of that 
girl's folly, echoes of it reached me, as disagree- 
able echoes have a trick of doing, and I heard 
that the season was but a repetition of others, 
with, if possible, less leavening of common sense 
manifested, for, by the very natural course of 
evolution inseparable from such cases, things 
had not grown more, but decidedly less elevat- 
ing. The young man of the first summer who, 
even though he proved weak and silly, and as 
day in the hands of such a girl, certainly had 
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sufficient moral stamina to keep within the 
bounds of comparative decency, notwithstanding 
the severe tax to which he was subjected, gave 
place the next year to the inexperienced boys. 
The next year came youths with a broader 
knowledge of the world. Finally came that 
pestilential parasite upon society, the blase, 
'* beardless cynic " whose moral standard if not 
already hopelessly out of balance, is rapidly be- 
coming so. He who goes through his early 
manhood with a sneer upon his lips for all 
women, a doubt in his heart for most, an utter 
lack of reverence and respect for any, and, alas ! 
a vulgar joke for many. Such was this girl's 
last cavalier, and he can be sized up by his own 
words spoken to another girl to whom she intro- 
duced him. '< My chief occupation at present is 
smoking cigarettes. I can put a tidy number of 
packages out of commission in a day. I'm cul- 
tivating drinking, as well, and expect soon to be 
A. I. at that. I've great hopes of myself, for I 
can tuck away a fair quantity and never turn a 
hair." 

Think of it, girls I Think of it I 

A boy not yet twenty years of age to speak 
like this, for, whether he said it simply because 
he thought it would make an impression upon 
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the girl to whom he was speaking (it did, she 
laughed in his face and said she hoped that forty 
years might find him possessed of an ounce or 
two of sense), or because it was actually the truth, 
does not in the least matter ; he stamped himself 
a fool. 

" Who knows himself a braggart, let him heed 
this, for it will surely come to pass that every 
braggart shall be found an ass." 

There, I have drawn you a picture which is far 
from beautiful, certainly anything but edifying, 
surely not elevating, but most humiliating and 
painful. Heaven knows I did not wish to draw 
it, but facts are potent things in stating a case, 
and this little glimpse into the life of one girl 
will bring before other girls a much keener reali- 
zation of what not only can happen, but actually 
has happened and is happening daily. 

Do you say this girl must have lacked refine- 
ment? Yes, I know there must have been a 
bolt loose somewhere, or she could not have so 
stepped from her womanly pedestal. You be- 
lieve that it would be impossible for a cultured 
girl to so far forget herself? Yet the world 
would call her cultured, and pronounce her home 
a home of refinement, where upon every hand 
appeared signs of refinement and culture. Yet, 
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these evidences nevertheless, and notwithstand- 
ing, the true quality was wanting. The material 
beneath was not sufficiently fine-grained to take 
a true polish. Ah, it is a vexed question. She 
certainly had everything ample means could pro- 
vide for her. Everything she wished for was 
hers, and everything was lavished upon her. In- 
deed, far too much, and there no doubt lay the 
mistake. She was never denied anything, and 
would very likely have made things interesting 
for any one who attempted to deny her. 

Her mother and grandmother were two of the 
sweetest, most lovable, most unselfish, self-sacri- 
ficing women one could know. But, in the 
mother's case, oh, so pitiably weak I To yield 
invariably was the simplest solution to a problem. 
There lies the whole tragedy of that girl's life. 
The unkind love which can compass more ruin 
than the love which is wise enough, and has the 
strength to say, — ** Nay." 

But let us drop this curtain and take a more 
general outlook. 
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GIRL'S CONTAMINATING IN- 
FLUENCE 

HE beading of this chapter 
harsh and cruel, I know, 
yet it must be written because 
I want my g^rb to wake up. 
Some one will be sure to criti- 
cise my last chapter and insist 
that I have been too broad, — possibly too per- 
sonal, and somewhat uncharitable in what I have 
written. I can only say that I did not wish to 
be, and that my only reason for taking as an ex- 
ample a case which I knew to be entirely true, 
and not one particle exaggerated, was the desire 
to convince my readers that I was not drawing 
upon my imagination for examples of what 
folly a girl may be innocently capable, — what 
harm she may unwittingly do, — and how far- 
reaching her mischief may be. I want to prove 
to my girls that it is not always deliberately 
planned wrong-doing that is responsible for a 
great evil, and I think I shall succeed in proving 
this before I have finished. 
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And even now, before one word of this book 
is put into print, I have been able to broaden the 
outlook, sharpen the perceptions of one girl who 
said when she had read this chapter : '' I wish 
more girls could understand this, Mrs. , be- 
cause then they would learn to weigh their ac- 
tions more carefully." Not that this girl needed 
the little talk, far from it, for she is a wonderfully 
choice example of her sex ; a pure-hearted, high- 
minded, well-informed, intellectual girl, and true 
and loyal as truth and loyalty themselves. No, 
she does not need the hints given, yet she was 
quick to find them helpful. 

It is not viciousness which does the greatest 
amount of harm in this big, beautiful world of 
ours, but ignorance every time. 

No, I do not wish to hold that foolish girl up 
to the scorn of her fellow beings, but to let her 
stand as an example of what a girl may igno- 
rantly be guilty. The sin of ignorance may not 
be as great as the sin of deliberate intent, but the 
effects are none the less far-reaching. If you 
question this let me explain why it is unques- 
tionably true. We are not surprised when we 
see such conduct in the girl who has lacked home 
training, whose daily life has been spent in a 
mill, a factory, a shop, or an office, for there she 
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is brought in contact with influences which, if 
not actually demoralizing, certainly are not al- 
ways elevating. Nor are we surprised to see it 
in a girl who simply follows in a shallow mother's 
footsteps, — the footsteps of that most contempt- 
ible thing upon earth, — a mother who is a flirt. 
But we are surprised when we see a girl who has 
a beautiful home, and boundless love lavished 
upon her, act the part of a fool. 

Nor is it always the girl who is born to great 
wealth, and the luxuries it procures, who can do, 
or does do, the greatest good in the world, for, 

even though it places in her hands the power to 
do it, it also handicaps her by placing her in a 
social position where the demands upon her time, 
her strength, her disposition are infinitely greater. 

On the other hand, the girl in the lower walks 
of life is doubly handicapped at the very outset 
of her life. She lacks training and culture to de- 
velop her finer sensibilities which would do much 
towards guiding her aright. The influences 
brought to bear upon her are often pernicious, 
and she is poorly equipped to combat them. 
She is hampered by a lack of means which is not 
infrequently a cause of temptation if not to actual 
wrong-doing, to folly. 

No, it is neither of these girls, but the girl in 
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the great middle class. The girl born to com- 
forts, and some of the luxuries of life. The girl 
who has much time on her hands ; many pleas- 
ures, but few duties, such as the girl spoken of 
in Chapter IV. Life held for her a great many 
attractions, as we rejoice to see it holding for 
young people, for never again can those attrac- 
tions stand out so vividly, or prove so alluring. 
It also held many blessings for her, and should 
have been the very heyday of her happiness. 
No doubt it did hold great blessings but, unhap- 
pily, she was heedlessly, ignorantly, selfishly do- 
ing irreparable harm without either thinking or 
caring. Take for example, her family and see 
the effect of her conduct right there, although, 
alas ! they seemed in a measure blind to her 
folly. Possibly, however, not so blind as others 
fancied, for over the mother's face often crept a 
shadow, and in her manner was evident a rest- 
less, disturbed alertness which to a close observer 
revealed a ceaseless anxiety, an indefinable appre- 
hension. There, too, was revealed her helpless- 
ness, her lack of firmness of character which 
should have made all these distressing conditions 
impossible. There was scarcely a moment of 
that mother's life which was not filled with spec- 
ulations as to what that daughter might be say- 
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ing or doing while out of her sight. Yet, mother- 
like, she would have died sooner than admit it, 
and she went through life with a smile upon her 
lips, but misgivings in her heart. Misgivings 
which she saw no way of vanquishing because she 
was not sufficiently in touch with her daughter to 
reach her. 

There is the effect upon one member of her 
family. What of her father ? He seemed pain- 
fully indifferent, and too much absorbed in his 
own creature comforts to make an effort to reach 
this girl, or guide her. He hated to be disturbed, 
and seemed perfectly indifferent to his duty to- 
wards her, leaving it to her mother to follow upon 
her heels and secretly act the duenna, and with 
most indifferent success. That he owed her the 
duty of escort and protector never seemed to en- 
ter his mind, and yet he was severe in his denun- 
ciations when matters went to extremes. 

Truly, this girl, poorly equipped with innate 
streng^th of character, or unselfishness, had much 
to cope with, yet she never suspected it. Cir- 
cumstances are extenuating if one will pause to 
sift cause and effect, but how many are going to 
do so ? She is taken at her face value, and to 
the average observer the value is very insignifi- 
cant 
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Now let us see what the effect of her conduct 
is likely to prove upon herself and posterity. I 
am almost afraid to dip into the future, the cir- 
cles widen so rapidly. Yet in kindness it must 
be done. Let us begin with the girl herself, and 
see what the result of this early folly is likely to 
prove for her. She will, no doubt, marry some 
time. What sort of man is the husband likely 
to be? If he choose her for her personal 
charms, but of these she had very few, and could 
not be called a pretty girl, although handsome 
clothing gave her a certain style, is he likely to 
prove a man of fine qualities who would choose 
a wife for these attractions alone ? Many men, 
it is true, of fine mind, moral integrity, culture 
and refinement have chosen a wife for her per- 
sonal attractions alone, and have learned when it 
was too late that these charms were fleeting, and 
unsatisfying. Then came misery for both, for 
no man of brains was ever satisfied to look upon 
a doll. The very fact of such men being gentle- 
men in every sense of that fine word would make 
the bondage harder, for such would hesitate a 
long time before breaking it, and then another 
tragedy is added to the many in life because 
some one failed to look before he leaped. 

But the chances are that such a girl will not 
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be chosen by a man of broad culture and true 
refinement of mind, but by a type far different. 
He may have ample means, and no doubt will 
have, for without these he would have small 
claim to her fancy. But, bear this in mind, my 
girls, there is nothing upon the face of the earth 
less desirable than money minus brains and 
culture, and a high moral standard. Money is 
an excellent thing, and we must have a certain 
amount of it in order to live, but think twice be- 
fore you choose a life partner for that alone. . 
More than one woman has learned when too late I 
that brutish coarseness, a vulgar mind, a sordid / 
spirit can never be compensated for by gold./ 
Yet what has a girl of the type described that 
can appeal to brains and culture ? And it is 
such a girl as I have described who lowers 
womanhood's standard. Not because she 
has been immoral, but because she has been 
wanting in dignity and reverence for something 
very sacred. A boomerang is a dangerous toy, 
for it springs back to strike a cruel blow. A 
man of high moral standard would think twice 
before choosing this girl for his wife having seen 
her actions. One of a lower order might and 
very likely would be attracted. Girls are 
responsible for such men! That may seem 
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harsh, but it is gospel truth. I do not mean to 
say that any one girl could change that man at 
twenty-five or thirty years of age, but right now, 
to-day, some girl is laying the foundation for 
such manhood because she is heedlessly toying 
with her own better, higher nature, and her sons 
will repeat her folly just as surely as they repeat 
her features. 

How can we hope to have loyal, noble, pure, 
intellectual, unselfish men, who are free from ig- 
noble passions unless we, ourselves, foster and 
cultivate that which will produce them ? If we 
plant a burdock seed can we hope to reap straw 
berries? 

No, our girls cannot aflbrd to do these things. 
There is too much wholesome, genuine, harmless 
fun to be gotten out of girlhood for girlhood to 
resort to questionable, harmful, sources of 
amusement. If the mischief ended with them- 
selves it would, perhaps, be no more than they 
deserved, but it never, never does. 

Begin early to lay your foundations for an en- 
during edifice, and store up for your children 
and your grandchildren a heritage worth claim- 
ii^. Do not plan to make them objects of ridi- 
cule and scorn and of doubt to their friends, 
and to those united to them by Ufe's holiest 
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ties, but a joy to their own and |l credit to the 
nation. 

No one is going to walk up to the girl whom I 
have described and tell her in just so many 
words that she is a fool, and an object of ridi- 
cule. Perhaps it would be a kindn^ if some 
one would do so, but no one is likely to. They 
will only think it, smile to her face and criticise 
her behind her back, and the more shallow they 
are themselves the more severe will be their 
criticisms. The rational ones will keep silent and 
avoid her. 

And all this has to do with the girl herself and 
her progeny. Now let us take another view of 
the question, and, by far, the most appalling one 
because the most far-reaching and a long way 
beyond reckoning or understanding. Does this 
seem too tragic for the result of a girl's flirta- 
tions ? Wait a moment Far be it from me to 
wish to advance the old warning : << Children, 
don't poke beans into your ears," and straight- 
way arouse a wild longing in those children to 
poke the beans in as far as possible just to learn 
how it feeb to do so. I do not wish to warn, but 
to waken. To point out the reason why, and 
wherein the most innocent girl who ever lived 
may unthinkingly do irreparable harm to her 
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fellow beings if she is ignorant of the laws of life 
and human nature. She has no right to be in 
this day of great libraries, for they are filled with 
books which tell the simple facts necessary to be 
understood, and no one need feel called upon to 
take a course in a medical college, or study 
moral philosophy in order to grasp the a b c 
which is the foundation of it all. 

Let us take this girl's four summers of folly ; 
of selfish gratification of vanity; of heedless 
flirtation. Let us see to what it could easily 
lead. Mind, I do not say that it did lead to 
what I am about to hint, but I must be a pretty 
poor judge of human nature if I do not question 
the outcome and feel absolutely certain that 
directly, or indirectly, much harm was done by 
her, and is constantly being done by other girls 
who are doing as she did. 

Take her first summer with the nineteen-year- 
old boy. Nay, — man in physical development, 
mind, and his outlook upon life. A certain 
physician says : that, " with extremely rare ex- 
ceptions, a man is as much of a man, and of far 
more individual importance, at twenty years of 
age than he is at forty." 

It is quite true that this young man was re- 
garded by his family as still a boy, for parents 
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are usually the last ones to waken to the fact 
that their children have grown up. He was 
always spoken of as " the boy " both by them 
and the girl's family, although in reality he was 
at the most susceptible period of his life. He 
had not yet reached the tried, tested and proven 
strength of it, but was at the crucial testing 
point whereupon his future rested. 

And what will his estimation of other women 
be because of this girl's folly ? Must all girls be 
regarded as emotional, foolish and shallow be- ! 
cause he finds this one so ? 

Now take her second summer when she was 
limited to boys of fourteen or fifteen for com- 
panions. This was more pitiful than the former 
summer, for her victim of that year had sense 
enough to reform his plan ere another year 
rolled over his head. With these mere children, 
it was positively cruel. Their estimate of girl- 
hood and womanhood, unrestrained by the bal- 
ance of experience, was being warped and dis- 
torted, and they were imbibing views of life ruin- 
ous to themselves and demoralizing to the oppo- 
% site sex. When their lives should have been 
wholesome and full of spontaneity, they were 
dabbling with unwholesome emotions, fostering 
secretiveness and deception simply because they 
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were ashamed to let the light of day shine upon 
their sentimental nonsense, or rational people 
overhear their inane talk. Like silly moths they 
danced around the flame utterly unaware of what 
that flame meant. 

During the ensuing summer their knowledge 
grew apace. Nature had been forced in a hot 
bed peculiarly adapted to develop such human 
plants. Then the silly little overtures at love- 
making became more pronounced and some 
of the blandishments tried the first year were 
put into practice. Their moral standard was 
surely lowered, and their outlook upon life 
suffered. Other girls, whether sensible or silly, 
were weighed as a whole and lost in tlie bal- 
ance. The sensible girl soon lost favour be- 
cause she could not cater to their callow senti- 
ment. Hence, she was avoided, and what they 
might have won from a sensible, friendly in- 
tercourse with this type of girl was missed. 
Nothing upon this earth can be more delight- 
ful, more elevating to both than the friendship, 
possible to boys and girls of this age, when they 
are, to a certain extent, free from the conven- 
tionalities which restrict the intercourse of their 
elders. When Christian names are as a matter of 

course, while frankness is the rule and not the ex- 
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ception, and while each is brimful of life, frolic 
and the joy of living. 

That is what we need in our boys and girls. 
We need the girl who stands in too great an awe 
of love, its beauty and its power, its possibilities 
for good or evil, to dare to play at love-making. 
We want boys who are too manly, too normal, | 
too self-respecting, and who hold the opposite! 
sex in too great a reverence to wish to overstep 
one iota the boundary line between a loyal good 
fellowship and sentimentality. Who are willing 
to wait until Grod and nature have given them 
the power to love before they toy with it, and 
who will wait until they can hold themselves true 
men ere they touch so holy a thing. 

There are many such boys and girls, although 
the world may sneer and scofTat the statement. 
Many contend that such relations are utterly im- 
possible between boys and girls of this age, and 
that sentiment is sure to manifest itself in one 
way or another, — most probably in mild flirta- 
tions which never come to anything and do no 
harm. I have more than once heard such state- 
ments as these made, and I wish to rise up in 
open protest against the " harmlessness " of it. 

Have you ever taken a velvety peach, a beau- 
tiful cluster of grapes, or a satiny plum in your 
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hands and held and toyed with them ? Touched 
them ever so gently here and there as you ad- 
mired their rich, luscious perfection and were so 
fascinated by their beauty that you loved to 
handle and toy with them ? What was the re- 
sult? The grapes showed upon their downy 
roundness just where your fingers had come in 
contact with them, although you touched them 
ever so lightly; the plum's satiny sheen was 
marred in places ; the peach's velvety surface was 
roughened. As a result of your handling the 
fruit began to lose its freshness, its perfection and 
to fade sooner than it would have done had you 
not tampered with it, but been willing to admire 
only. 

This, my girls, is exactly the way with our af- 
fections. We cannot permit them to be toyed 
with. The moment we do so we lose some of 
our beautiful power to love with all the strength 
of our beings, and hold in sacred reserve the 
deep wells of affection which some day we will 
wish to draw upon. We cannot afford to fritter 
away this priceless gift which God has given us ; 
it is too sacred. It is, truly, a part of His divine 
being, and we must cherish it as our holy of 
holies. 

Do not heed the cynics who protest that no 
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man is worthy of such love as woman can give 
him. If he is not is she the worse for having 
given it, and will her children be the worse be- 
cause their mother was pure and noble ? Make 
the man worthy! By the very strength and 
purity of your love elevate him, and his children. 
If he be unworthy, lay the foundation which will 
make his sons and daughters worthy of such 
a love at maturity. Bring into his life such an 
element of purity, of high-mindedness, of exalted 
integrity, of unselfishness, of loyalty that he 
must be influenced by it more or less whether he 
gives evidence of it or not, and be the better for 
having dwelt with the rose. The beginning must 
be made somewhere, and if you can claim that 
honour, do not let it slip by you for some one 
else to claim. 

Oh, my girls, much more rests with you than 
you can ever guess. Girlhood seems a joyous, 
care-free period for you, and I thank God that it 
is ! I would not see a single cloud overshadow 
it. But let it be free from follies which, when 
you have attained to fuller maturity, must surely 
call a blush to your cheeks. Have all the boy 
friends you will, and enjoy with them all manner 
of gay, jolly times — the happy hours only pos- 
sible to sixteen and eighteen years-^but learn 
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enough of life's realities to shun its shallows, its 
sand-bars, its rocks. You will be none the less 
pure in heart and soul for possessing this knowl- 
edge, but find in it a tower of strength from which 
vantage point you may look out upon life and 
seek its open seas of safety, and help others steer 
that course, too. 
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VI 

THE GIRL WHO DOES NOT UNDER- 
STAND HERSELF 




AVE I imposed a burden of re- 
(v| sponsibility upon my si3cteen 
and eighteen-year-old girls ? 
Do they feel as the poor pil- 
^1 grim did when he started out 
with his burdens? Perhaps 
some young face is troubled by the foregoing 
chapters, and its owner sa}rs : '' How can we 
help doing foolish, or selfish, or unkind, or un- 
wise things if our fathers and our mothers, and 
our grandfathers and grandmothers, and good- 
ness only knows how many ancestors, did them 
before us, and we are nothing more nor less than 
a fine mix-up of all their shortcomings ? " 

Poor little lassie, that is a doleful outlook, sure 
enough. Sufficient to discourage a far older 
head and wider experience. Let us quickly set 
about finding out some of the good qualities in- 
herited from those same ancestors, for they surely 
had some, and make the most of them. Culti- 
vate them so carefully that we will smother out 
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the undesirable ones, and find a flourishing posy 
bed of virtues in their place. Then the vices will 
find no room to multiply^^ It is often hard work, 
I know, but it is lots easier at sixteen or eighteen 
than it will be at thirty-five or forty. It really 
is, for at that age you are so much sweeter, purer, 
more susceptible to good influences; so much 
more charitable and tolerant ; so much readier to 
overlook and forgive; to love and respond to 
love, than in after years. Indeed, I believe you 
are nearer perfection of mind and body at that 
age than you ever can be again. Not, perhaps, 
in the full ripeness of the personal charms which 
may appeal more seductively to the world at/ 
large, but to me the bud is always lovelier than/ 
the full-blown rose beggiuse of the mystery of de-| 
velopme^t it holds hidden within its heart. ^ 

At sixteen you have 'the wonderful spontaneity 
only possible to those years, and the power to 
cull from life all that is most beautiful and revel 
in that beauty. Hopes are higher, ambitions 
keener, disappointments, thank the dear Lord, 
less frequent, less poignant, less enduring. Per- 
haps, though, I should modify that a little. The 
disappointments may be as keen^ but the blessed 
power to withstand them, to rise above, to react 
and look ahead, — there finding compensations 
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and hope, — is almost unlimited. Enthusiasm in 
a girl of this age inspires enthusiasm in older 
people, and we would be of a surety, '< snufiy old 
drones " who did not respond, glow and tingle 
down to our very toes, and love the source of our 
inspiration with all our hearts. 

There is not a day of my life that I do not 
thank God for the blessed privilege of living with 
a girl of sixteen, and with her reliving my own 
girlhood. By this association I am able to dwell 
in a little rose-coloured world all my own wherein 
dull care, the friction of the outer world, the daily 
struggle with it, irritations, disappointments, find 
no place, but hide their unlovely faces and scurry 
away. In this little world the years dare not in- 
trude themselves, and " life is young " always. 
When those disagreeable realities must be met, 
for none need hope to entirely escape them, I 
meet them beyond the invisible walls of my little 
kingdom in which I dwell with this young girl, 
and, blessed respite which happiness brings to us, 
am the better able to cope with them for having 
dwelt for a time in my rosy world. 

And yet she is but an every-day girl ; neither 
very beautiful, nor very talented. Only, very, 
very happy and sunny. 

Thanks to this girl's introduction, I am made 
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acquainted with many young people both girls 
and boys. They are boys and girls who belong 
to the great middle class of which I spoke be- 
fore. They have neither a great deal, nor yet 
but a small portion of the blessings of life. But 
they are the ones who hold, or rather, are likely 
to hold the greatest power, and exercise the 
broadest influence in the world. They come 
from homes which are attractive and charming ; 
their environment is that of culture and refine- 
ment; their parents are well educated, culti- 
vated people. The fathers are, as a rule, active 
business men, whose incomes vary from modest 
to ample; rarely affluent. The mothers are 
women who stand gracefully at the heads of their 
households, capable, executive women. Some- 
times college bred, though very often not. In- 
variably, however, cultured and refined. Repre- 
sentatives of '< the quiet homes which do not get 
into print," as Mrs. Sangster expresses it in her 
beautiful book, " The Little Kingdom of Home," 
but which are dotted all over the face of this 
land like <' social watch-fires," cheering and help- 
ing all who see them. 

From such homes come the girls and boys, the 
young men and the young women, who consti- 
tute the very marrow of our country, because 
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they are the ones who will be called upon to 
exert themselves for their own good and the 
good of their fellow beings. They are capable 
because it is necessary for them to be so, for 
they have no time to fritter their lives away. 
They must have some aim, some ambition, and 
strive for it. When they are lacking in ability 
it is usually due to their parents' short-sighted- 
ness, as in the case of the girl spoken of in the 
fourth chapter. Had she been made to under- 
stand that, young as she was, she could fill a 
place in her home and in the world, and do her 
share in making others happy, in rounding out 
others' lives ; that upon her in no small degree 
rested the power to make that home a little para- 
dise, or just the reverse, there would have been less 
time for the weeds of ill-doing to smother out 
the posy bed of virtues. 

There is an old-fashioned verse, — I confess 
I've always detested it myself because it seemed 
so preachy that it rubbed me the wrong way,-* 
yet, way down in my heart, I know it is true : 

** Satan finds some mischief for idle hands to do." 

Perhaps the reason I have such an intense 
aversion to it rests in the fact that I invariably 
associate it with one of the little goody-goody 
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stories older people used to palm off upon defence- 
less youngsters when I was a child, and that the 
particular story in which these lines occurred 
had an illustration into which I used maliciously 
to stick pins every time I came to it because it so 
irritated me. So much for the lasting impres- 
sions of our early childhood. They never fade. 
Thanks to more advanced ideas, and a more 
rational understanding of children's needs, the 
little people of the present day are spared the 
ghastly illustrations which picture books of a 
past generation thrust before poor little tads to 
frighten them into being good and fill their 
souls with dismay, and their minds with indelible 
memories. 

Yet, in the light of maturer years, I have seen 
that idle hands find much unprofitable employ- 
ment, but I'm not going to hunt up a scapegoat 
and name him Satan. I believe it is simply 
because we are violating one of our Creator's 
laws, and, consequently, things go wrong and we 
have to pay the penalty. God gave us active 
minds and vigorous bodies. He also, with 
divine and far-seeing wisdom, placed in this 
great, beautiful world ample means and endless 
opportunities to exercise both, and to do so in 
helpful, wise, and wholesome ways. We cannot 
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lift up our eyes, raise our hands, or take a single 
step without being convinced of this fact, and if 
we overlook, or neglect, then mischief certainly 
follows. 

Prove this by selecting from among your 
friends a single individual and following the 
routine of her life for just one day. The girl of 
whom I spoke did absolutely nothing. Day in 
and day out she pottered about and at its end 
nothing could be shown as the result of that day. 
While at school she did, of necessity, follow a 
certain course of study, simply because she was 
forced to do so, but what did it amount to ? At 
the first available instant school was dropped. 
Then came a dabbling at violin study which was 
of very brief duration because it involved appli- 
cation and practice. That, in turn, was followed 
by an attempt at painting. And why ? Simply 
because the instructor who happened to have a 
class where she was stopping was a handsome 
man, and she was shrewd enough to embrace 
this apparently laudable desire for culture in 
order to go off upon sketching trips with him. 
But he did not prove susceptible and the sketch- 
ing lost interest. Not one single thing was ever 
pursued to a successful end, and simply because 
she was utterly lacking in energy, concentration, 
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or a real desire to improve herself. As a per- 
fectly natural outcome of such a superficial mind, 
folly supplied the means of occupation, and the 
activity upon which nature insists in a girl of her 
years, was directed into demoralizing channels. 
Undesirable qualities, baser impulses, unhealthy 
emotions were fostered to the total exclusion of 
elevating, admirable ones. Yet how easy it 
would have been to have made it otherwise I 
Some of that power rested with herself to bring 
this good result to pass, but much, incompre- 
hensibly more rested with her mother. It was 
too late to change the girl at sixteen, indeed, too 
late at twelve years of age, for by that time the 
self-will, the indolence, the indifference to the 
happiness of others was pretty securely estab- 
lished. But at tiny childhood it could easily 
have been done. Then was the time for this 
mother to enter her sanctuary and commune 
with herself. To ask herself : " What tenden- 
cies have I which I would regret to see develop 
in my daughter ? What failures are daily mani- 
fested in my life which I would be grieved to 
see repeated in hers ? What are my chief short- 
comings ? What will she inherit from me which 
will prove a curse rather than a blessing ? What 
is she likely to inherit from her father which I 
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must strive to overcome and correct? How 
must I set about making the curse ineffectual for 
this precious life which God has given into my 
keeping? How shall I guide? How mould? 
Dear Father in heaven, give me this wisdom." 

No one can know better than that mother 
just what her child will be likely to encounter 
along life's pathway. She knows her own in- 
herited tendencies, both natural and national. 
She must know to a great extent what the grand- 
parents have contributed. She also understands 
what her child's father has given, and probably 
what his parents gave. She is not working 
blindly. With all these resources to draw upon 
she ought to be a perfect bulwark for that child. 
The great, inconceivable, transcendental power 
for which motherhood stands I 

But she failed sadly. Not from a want of de- 
sire to be a good mother. She was that in one 
sense, and, unhappily, in the sense which ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred we see and hear 
extolled, approved, commended, as the entire ful- 
fillment of maternal duty and obligation. But 
such a mother has only b^un to learn the 
A B C of motherhood. Great heavens, better 
far neglect a few of the corporal needs, and let 
these stand as a just sacrifice to the mental, 
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moral, and spiritual ones if all cannot be looked 
to. There was no lack of ministration to the 
bodily needs of this pampered girl. Luxurious 
living, with every dainty she craved, and the 
absolute certainty of a pout if they were not 
forthcoming. Lavish pocket money ; costly ap- 
parel ; far too costly for a girl of her age. Will- 
ing service of hand and foot, for many times this 
mother carried this girl's breakfast to her bedside 
because she positively refused to rise in time to 
join the family at that meal. Endless, endless 
catering to her creature comforts, but blind 
neglect of the more momentous needs. 

Yet the world calls this woman a devoted 
mother. 

My girls, do you wish to gain the honour of 
being called a " perfect mother " upon a founda* 
tion so insecure as this ? Do you think it would 
reflect great credit upon you, or that in after 
years your children would " rise up and call you 
blessed " ? I am sure you want to merit the full 
value of that precious name ; the sweetest, ten- 
derest, most exalted woman can bear. 

We may say that the world holds great hon- 
ours for our sex in this the twentieth century, 
that never before has woman filled such a place 
in the economy of the world as she is filling to- 
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day ; never was her power so recognized. That 
is all true, and we rejoice in it, but no niche, no 
power, can ever be greater, or more far-reaching 
in its influence and its results than that which 
maternity gives to us, for God has thus shared 
creation with us, and placed within our power 
the moulding, shaping, guiding, training, of a 
human soul ! 

What an overwhelming thought I 

He has given to us a creature to be fitted for 
His kingdom I 

And can we do this if we do not ** watch out" 
and look to our own fitness for the task ? Dare 
we try to guide others until we can guide our- 
selves? Can we have the audacity to call 
ourselves equipped to prepare this human being 
for its noblest development, its great inheritance, 
if we confine our ministrations to its mere 
bodily needs ? 

How many mothers, when it was too late to 
make reparation to their children, have had this 
reproach brought home to them : 

" Why, oh, why, didn't mother help me to see 
and understand ? Why did she not let me live 
closer to her heart ? Why did she raise up that 
invisible barrier about which she used to read me 
in the fairy tale I so loved, but so little under- 
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stood, although she must have understood it 
The red-hot iron bar which arose across the 
pathway and kept the princess from going for- 
ward until she lifted into her arms the little 
black kitten which rubbed against her garments. 
When love prompted her to do so, lo ! the bar 
vanished into the earth. The dear old fairy tale 
held a deep and beautiful truth." 

If mothers would only do this to a greater 
extent there would be fewer red-hot bars check- 
ing their progress along life's highway. Then 
some 9f the tragedies we daily read of, hear of, 
witness, would be impossible. Then our girls 
would learn to see the noblest and the best in 
life, and shun instinctively the baser, less- 
elevating impulses. 

There once came to me an eighteen-year-old 
laddie to visit and " have a chummy chat." In 
the course of it this question was asked : I give 
the exact words, because no words I could 
substitute could be half so telling, so genuine, 
and, yes, — so irresistibly funny. 

*' Say, Mrs. , why does a feller get sick 

of a girl as soon as she gets soft on him ? Now 
I know lots of girls, and we get along first-rate 
'til they get soft^ and then, — oh, well, maybe it 
is all right for a week or so, but after that I 
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haven't any use for 'em. They make me tired I 
I like to have a good time with them, cut up and 
have heaps of sensible fun, — dance, play tennis, 
golf, row, drive, ride, and no end of sport ; girls 
can be great at all those things, you know, but 
when they settle down to wishy-washy love 
making I'm done I** 

Now this was said in all seriousness, or, as the 
boy would no doubt have put it, <<in dead 
earnest," although anything funnier than the 
telling would have been hard to picture, and it 
was no small tax upon one's self-control to hear 
it without smiling, for the speaker looked as 
serious as an owl and wagged his head ominously 
at the recollection of those girls who would have 
made love to him willy-nilly. He was, in 
truth, a misused creature, albeit a very 
handsome one, for this laddie, although he does 
not suspect it, is bonny enough to make any 
girl's heart beat one or two ticks the quicker. 

But as you will have read between the lines, 
he had more than personal beauty, thanks to a 
wise mother who recognized her moral obliga- 
tions to this dear son, and fulfilled them sacredly. 
Clean of heart and soul, he fostered the powers 
which God had given to him, and had too high a 
moral standard for these girls' silly blandish- 
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ments to fascinate him, and in turn make him 
appear foolish. His life had been too healthy 
both morally and physically for such folly to 
appeal to either his physical, or mental suscepti- 
bilities. He reverenced his mother, with whom 
he lived in the closest confidence, and hence, all 
women. He could speak to another woman upon 
subjects which many boys would have avoided, 
although, possibly, only to a woman whom 
he instinctively trusted and for whom he enter- 
tained some affection. y'With her he could discuss 
conditions in the abstract, and weigh them in his 
rational, boyish balance. He is a good sort of 
laddie to be brought in touch with our girls, God 
bless him ! 

And whom had he to thank for this? 
Primarily, his mother. There was a mother who 
had made use of the power which God had given 
her, and she was handing it down to her child 
just as surely as she was handing down to him 
her sense of humour, and he in turn would hand 
it down to his children when in the fullness of 
time they are given to him. When boys and 
girls have such <* stock " to fall back upon, 
ancestry tells. It is the rare exception when 
blood fails to give the touch of good or evil 
inherent within it, and thus bless or curse. 
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Make the blessings predominate, my girls. 
Cast a new die for womanhood, and do it at 
womanhood's dawning while the material to be 
moulded is still yielding and ready to be shaped 
into the new form. Learn to understand self 
first, last, and above all things. Try to dis- 
cover why you long to do certain things, and 
why others are obnoxious to you, or disagree- 
able. 

<< I have a quick temper. How came I by it ? 
In whom do I see it, and what has its effect 
been upon that one? Has it brought sorrow 
to her and to others ? If so, how and in what 
form that I may guard against it. Am I disin- 
clined to assume responsibilities? Do I love 
ease? Do I shirk duties? How came I by 
those inclinations ? What has been the result of 
others following them ? I must take care lest I 
tumble into some of their pitfalls. Am I given 
to being emotional or sentimental? Let me 
see ? What did I say or do when Bert was here 
last evening ? Anything silly, I wonder ? If I 
did, what made me ? How am I to understand 
myself, and him, better ? I wish I knew more 
about such things, for I'm sure I ought to, yet 
mother would be shocked if I asked her, I know." 

More than one girl has been forced to com- 
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plete her train of thought with those tragic 
words. ' 

Blessed privilege of girlhood, if she can go 
straight to mother to have these questions ration- 
ally, tenderly, lovingly, answered as only mature 
womanhood is fitted to answer them. If this 
blessing is denied her, there are books, many and 
wise ones, which will help her know herself, and 
fit her for her future. 

Let us hope that there is some good and loyal 
friend ready to undertake the mother's duty if 
the mother has stepped into the great beyond, or 
is unwilling to fulfill it herself. This little weigh- 
ing of life at the outset will prove invaluable to 
those who are to follow us, for it is doing every- 
thing in the way of shaping them. 

Suppose you are about to make a gift for 
some one of whom you are fond. You decide 
that it shall be a piece of embroidery, say a hand- 
some sofa pillow for Bert who is away at college. 
Your first step is to procure your materials ; a 
beautiful piece of satin, upon which you have 
had some appropriate design stamped. Most 
likely a fraternity letter or two. Next the silks, 
the very best quality and colouring procurable if 
the work is to stand. Needles which are ex- 
actly adapted to the work ; a frame to hold it ; 
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then days of painstaking labour. FinaUy, the 
pillow, down-filled and fluffy, — no old silk-filled, 
humpy ones for Bert, — I guess not ! but pure 
down, warranted to *' plump " up, keep its shape, 
and withstand any amount of thumping. A rich 
cord to encircle it and your pillow is complete. 
A thing of beauty and ready for service, too. 

Suppose you had not used the best materials ? 
Could you have hoped to have it possess all the 
good qualities named ? Hardly. Use the best 
materials every time, whether you are planning a 
sofa pillow, or a human character, and don't be 
satisfied with anything else I We cannot afford 
to spend our time fussing and worrying over 
worthless things and finding out when too late 
that our time and strength have both been wasted 
because we did not choose wisely at the begin- 
ning. Many materiab and a vast number of 
stitches go to make up the fabric of our lives, 
and we want each as near perfection as the good 
Lord wiU give us wisdom and strength to procure 
the one and make the other. 
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N the last chapter we resolved to 
use only the very best mate- 
rials in the fabric of life, and 
while we are discussing fabrics, 
whether real or figurative, sup- 
pose we pause long enough to 
say a few words about some of the little things of 
life in which actual fabrics bear no unimportant 
part ? I mean a girl's wearing apparel. Perhaps 
my girls are going to withdraw a trifle as they 
read those words, and stand ofT until they feel 
quite sure of what this old lady is driving at If 
it is to be a high and mighty tirade against pretty 
clothes, and attractive garments, — "she may just 
as welt quit talking right off, for we are net go- 
ing around arrayed in bags to please any prosy 
old woman, — so there I " 

I can almost see the emphatic nod which ac- 
companies these words, and see the lips come to- 
gether in a decisive line which " means business." 
" She wants us to wear horrid unbecoming things 
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just because they are hy-gie-«iV/ Ugh! How 
we hate that word, and wouldn't we like to have 
a reckoning with the old fogy who coined it! 
She would like us to make frights of ourselves I " 
No, she wouldn't any such thing ! She wants 
you to be the prettiest, loveliest, most irresistible 
thing on the face of the earth, — a tastefully- 
dressed young girl, and if anybody dares tell her 
there is anything prettier, lovelier, or more irre- 
sistible, she'll — well— she'll say things. Why 
that same old lady spends hours discussing 
clothes and pretty things with one nineteen-year- 
old girl, and wouldn't miss that happy time for 
worlds. Years ago, when that old lady was a 
little girl, and had such a numerous family of 
dolls that she was a good bit like the old woman 
who lived in a shoe, (I wonder, by the way, what 
sort of a shoe that must have been ?) she used to 
think that there never could possibly be anything 
more delightful than arraying ** Angenora 
Manuella" in her finest ball gown, " Hortense 
Estelle " in her elegant visiting gown, or ** Baby 
Daisy " in her long frock, and so on until the en- 
tire twenty-seven doll children were spandy fine. 
But to-day she finds her real live dolly far more 
fascinating and absorbing, and far more beautiful, 
than any of those mute bisque children ever were. 
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To plan for this live dolly, who is much bigger 
than herself, and who is far more likely to pick 
up her small mother bodily, hold her upon her 
lap, and cuddle her, than the mother would be of 
attempting to pick up her dolly, is a never-end- 
ing pleasure. 

And let me tell you a little secret right here, 
my girls, — ^That live dolly can make her own 
clothes if the necessity arises, and does make a 
great many of them. But, best of all, not long 
since she made for her mother one of the dain- 
tiest white lawn gowns you can dream of, and 
gave it to her as a little gift when she was start- 
ing upon a journey. A little surprise to bind her 
thoughts more closely than ever to that beloved 
daughter. And if you think that Queen Eliza- 
beth, in her cloth-of-gold gown ever felt prouder, 
or finer, than this mother felt when she wore this 
gown which cost but three dollars, you are very 
much mistaken. She wouldn't exchange it for 
one worth three hundred dollars ! 

But we are straying away from these " bags " 
you suspect I mean to recommend. 

Whether the girl be conscious of the fact, or 
not, wearing apparel has no small influence upon 
herself and others. This may seem rather a su- 
perficial statement, and, regarded from one stand- 
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point, it certainly is, for so small a matter as 
one's clothing should hardly carry great weight 
with our girls. Yet it does carry an enormous 
one, and is responsible for a vast deal. 

Now I am going to confess right here that I 
admire, and love, to have pretty things just as 
much as the next '' girl," whether she be old or 
young, and I grow at times positively foolish 
over them, especially when I see them adorning 
anything so entirely charming as a sixteen or 
eighteen-year-old girl. But, on the other hand, 
I am equally quick to criticise unsuitable, unbe- 
coming attire, and it is that which does more 
than half the mischief. Mercy upon us, see how 
we are confronted with it upon every side. Not 
only do we find it upon the girl born in a station 
of life where there may be some excuse for bad 
taste, but also upon the girl who has had every 
opportunity to learn what is in good taste. I 
firmly believe that if it became the " style " to 
promenade through the streets with a barrel upon 
one's head for a hat, and a meal sack for a gar- 
ment, that some idiots would wear those things 
if they broke their necks trying to balance the 
barrels and hop along in the sacks. To have an 
idea of the fitness of things is the first step to be 
taken in dress. The girl who has to work for 
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her daily bread, but rigs herself up like a third- 
rate dry-goods shop lay-figure, is a pitiable, ludi- 
crous object enough. Her apparel, to begin 
with, is entirely unsuited to her occupation, and 
is a direct hindrance to her movements. It is 
extravagant, because the average wage-earner 
cannot afford silks and velvets, or laces and fur- 
belows in an office or a shop. It is senseless, be- 
cause it makes her conspicuous, and an object of 
ridicule to others. Yet, this is what we see at 
every turn. Go into any of the shops of a large 
city, its offices, or its mills and factories, and the 
array of tawdry attire which confronts one is 
positively sickening. Every penny the girls can 
earn seems to have been expended upon purchas- 
ing garments, which, when worn in those sur- 
roundings, instantly proclaim the wearers some- 
thing very close to little fools. 

Not long since I stood in front of a large 
dressmaking establishment in order to watch the 
girls who were returning to their work after their 
noon luncheon hour, and it struck me that I 
should feel immensely gratified if I could do 
three things : First, and above all else, go to 
those girls' homes and read the riot act to their 
mothers. Second, have a little talk with the 
girls who were trying to imitate in cheap ma- 
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terials the garments which they saw designed in 
the sewing-room. Third, put every solitary one 
of them into costumes suited to their ages, their 
stations in life, and the work upon which they 
were engaged. Let me describe some of the 
costumes in which those little shallow-pates were 
arrayed. 

Of the ten whom I saw pass into the establish- 
ment, but three looked that which each one 
might so easily have looked; a self-respecting 
young gentlewoman. That they were all work- 
ing women did not have the slightest bearing 
upon the situation; they were young women, 
and could have been gentle in the truest sense of 
that beautiful word. But the majority of them 
were anything but " gentle." 

One girl wore a trailing blue serge skirt which 
she allowed to sweep the sidewalk and take up a 
fine assortment of filth, to say nothing of a 
flourishing family of microbes. Her shirt-waist 
was of dotted Swiss, over a low-cut corset cover. 
Her hat, like nothing in this world but an ex- 
aggerated, over-baked pancake, which flapped 
and flopped atop of a pompadour nearly large 
enough to overbalance her. Her waist was 
squeezed into a belt about half the size it 
should have been, and drawn down at the front 
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until all I could C9mpare the profile of her 
figure to was a couple of O's, one just above and 
a little to the right of the other and joined to* 
gether on the plan of a wasp. In perfect keep- 
ing with this display of taste (?) were un- 
brushed teeth, and finger nails in mourning for 
their owner's sins of omission. 

Another girl wore a white nainsook made 
with a detni'train, and open lace yoke. Atop of 
it was a lace '' picture hat " half the size of all 
outdoors, and made of yards of cotton lace. 
Her skirts were held up in the prevailing fashion 
which reveals every line of the figure, and she 
was tersely described by one of a party of 
jroung men who just at that moment drove up to 
the curb upon a telephone repair wagon: 
" Say, Bill, but ain't she a stunner ? " Other 
comments were made, and the laugh which 
accompanied them betrayed their uncompli- 
mentary flavour, if not worse. If the girl's aim 
was to attract coarse comment she certainly 
achieved it. 

Another girl was dressed in a most dowdy, 
untidy cloth gown, so soiled, spotted and frayed, 
and so pinned upon her person, that it told its 
own and its owner's history in a flash. And 
nearly every one of these girls wore hats so 
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enormous that I could compare the efTect to noth- 
ing but a lot of toadstools on parade. Just 
three out of the ten called forth my admira- 
tion, and these were dressed as girls who are 
forced to go out into the world daily should be 
dressed. One wore a neat blue serge suit, with 
a skirt which escaped the ground, a white 
rough-and-ready straw hat, with a soft fold of 
silk encircling the crown ; another wore a linen 
crash shirt-waist suit, neatly made and put on, 
and her hat was a little black toque, and pretty 
enough she looked in it, too. The third girl's 
gown was a tan cloth skirt, and a trim white 
shirt-waist. Her hat was a brown outing hat, 
such as can be purchased for a very modest 
sum, but gives long and excellent service. All 
were carefully dressed; their hair was prettily 
and becomingly arranged in a prevailing style ; 
their hands and finger nails were clean, and they 
could go anywhere and never receive a slighting, 
criticising, or insulting word or glance, simply 
because they had self-respect and commanded it 
from others. 

If we could only make our girls comprehend 
that it is the self-respecting girl who wins 
through every Hme I It is the girl who is too 
proud to stoop to shallow things in order to win 
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the admiration of men, because she realizes that 
admiration so won is not worth having. Indeed, is 
not only not worth having, but is an open insult 
to her. It is the frank, sensible girl who can go 
through life winning a smile of approval from all 
with whom she is brought in touch, giving a 
smile in return. Looking her fellow beings 
fairly in the eyes with a look which says : 
" Respect my womanhood as I, myself, respect 
it." Men whose opinion is worth anything value 
such a girl, and few of them would disregard her 
claim to their respect, or fail to feel her appeal to 
their nobler instincts. She can have the 
pleasantest sort of friendly intercourse with 
men ; be merry, happy, sincere, unaffected with 
them, winning in turn their highest regard. 
Then, if later, that regard ripens into something 
warmer, she has had time to test its worth, and 
the man has had time to form a true estimate of 
the woman who is to bear his name, and become 
the mother of his children. 

And let me tell you, my girls, that the man 
who cannot stand this test is not worth your 
consideration, for you want your children to be 
the dearest, sweetest, best equipped for life, 
physically, mentally, and morally that children 
can be. You perhaps spend hours thinking 
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about your clothes, spend a few in thinking 
what influence your new gown, or your new hat, 
will have upon your children, for just as sure as 
you are alive it is bound to have some. 

Not long since I read a very clever little story 
in one of our popular magazines. It was written 
by Grace S- Richmond, and was called •' The 
Supreme Test" The story was capitally written, 
bright, clever, up to date, natural. Its men were 
real men, such as we meet every day, and its 
women 

** Creatures not too wise, nor good. 
For human nature's daily food." 

The test was the claim of love and duty against 
inclination and vanity. Whether the heroine 
would allow not only her own, but her intended 
husband's, future prospects, their lives, and all 
that was best in both, to be weighed in the bal- 
ance of handsome clothing and found wanting, 
or whether she would rise superior to her love 
for costly, beautiful things and think of their 
mutual welfare. Which was it ? '' The Lady or 
the Tiger ? " I'll leave you to guess. 

But this want of good taste and judgment in 
dressing is by no means limited to the working 
classes. The girl in higher social circles whose 
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gowns are not wisely chosen can be equally 
bizarre in appearance. There is, of course, a 
prevailing style always, and it is well to keep in 
touch with it. To arrange one's hair as the ca- 
price of the moment dictates, providing always 
it is becoming, and suits the contour of the face 
and shape of the head. To wear gowns which 
are up to date, providing one's figure admits of 
so doing. To appear in the travelling cloak of 
the eighteenth century would certainly be out of 
keeping with the styles of the twentieth century, 
and to trot down Broadway in the head gear of 
" Mrs. Hardcastle " would be pretty certain to 
collect a fine body-guard of hoodlums. 

Do you recall the lines from Pope's '< Essay on 
Criticism " ? 

^ In words, as foshions, the same rule will hold, ' 

'^ Alike fantastic if too new or old ; 

Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside." 

Yet how many girls spend a large portion of 
their time striving to anticipate Fashion's ca- 
prices, and are miserable if they cannot, at least, 
keep abreast of that erratic lady. To have << the 
very latest," the " advance model," in hat or 
gown, seems to be the height of some girls' am- 
bitions. The girl who dresses in good taste, and 
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with regard to health, physical development, and 
comfort ; who has an idea of the fitness of things, 
and an eye for colour combinations, will live to 
see this good taste, and common sense repeated 
in her children, and they, in turn, in theirs, for 
generations, for these predispositions are inher- 
ited just as surely as physical charms. Let me 
tell you a story. 

At a certain mountain resort were gathered a 
number of young people, many of them college 
men and maids. A little College sopho- 
more was there in all the enthusiasm of her sec- 
ond college year, having been successfully passed. 
A dainty little body she was, too. In her veins 
flowed the blood of some of the << Old Domin* 
ion's " best, combined with sturdy '' Massachu- 
setts Colony's " blood from governor forefathers. 
She looked like a wild rose, with her gold-tinged 
brown hair, eyes like an Alderny bossie's, classic 
features, and a mouth which smiled just because 
the world was lovely and the sun shone. As 
though it gave expression to her own purity and 
brightness, this girl almost invariably wore white, 
with a little dash of pale yellow somewhere ; a 
bow at her throat, a flower at her belt, or in her 
hair ; a ribbon about her waist — Light's and Sun- 
shine's own colours. Her gowns were simple, 
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but of the finest materials, and exquisitely made 
and fitted. From the crown of her sunny head, 
to the tips of her shapely, well-shod feet, she was 
a harmony of colour, design and fitness. Best 
of all, she was never conscious of her clothes. 
They were made for her; not she for them. 
And her freedom from restraint, perfect rhythm 
of motion, and good health, testified to the com- 
fort she experienced in these tasteful garments. 
She was particularly charming in a certain white 
China silk evening gown which she often wore. 
It was made with a shirred baby-waist, and the 
skirt was shirred about the hips and flowed full 
to the four broad tucks which encircled the hem. 
The waist was cut in what is called the " Dutch " 
neck, and cut just low enough to display the 
pretty curves of the throat and upper neck. The 
sleeves were small pufTs which left the arms bare 
from a little above the elbo^. With this she 
wore a tiny maize yellow bow in her hair, a soft 
crush yellow satin girdle, and about her pretty 
throat a fine gold chain with a tiny topaz pend- 
ant Anything lovelier, or in more perfect har- 
mony of colour, it would have been difficult to 
find. 

Now that girl wore those things simply be- 
cause they happened to be numbered among 
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the gowns in her summer's wardrobe, and with 
no possible thought for the effect they would 
produce upon others, or a presage of the influ- 
ence that this particular toilet would have upon 
her future, or the future of another. But lis- 
ten — A certain college man stopping at that 
hotel invited his roommate to come up for a 
week. He was the son of a Western man who 
had rolled up dollars by the million, and now 
that he had them rolled, was somewhat put to it 
to know what to do with them, for this son was 
not given to display, and the father began to sus- 
pect that he would never make the stir in life 
which he hoped to have him. He was rather an 
unusual son for such a father, for his tastes were 
quiet, his ideas upon the question of dress and 
personal matters decidedly modest, for one whose 
income from his father was fifteen thousand a 
year, and who had just inherited from an uncle 
the enormous sum of eight million dollars. 
When he was informed that he was his uncle's 
heir, his first words were : " What under heavens 
shall I do with it?" He was extremely re- 
served, and even reticent. Cared very little for 
social life and gayety, and plodded away at his 
college work as though his whole future de- 
pended upon his degree. When his friends 
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asked why he did not give up college and go in 
for financiering like his father^he replied: ''And 
roll up more dollars to plague the life out of me ? 
No, thank you. I don't know what to do with 
those I have now. He was a man of true refine- 
menty unerring taste, and strictest integrity, but 
what to do with himself he simply did not know. 
Certainly, for a man only twenty-three years of 
age, he had a heavy responsibility of stewardship. 
That he remained at college at all, with so little 
incentive to fit himself for any career, or profes- 
sion, was certainly to his credit. 

" Don't know what I shall do," he invariably 
replied when questioned about his future. '< Ex- 
pect to degenerate into a cranky old bachelor, 
for I've never yet seen a girl I'd give a picayune 
for. They haven't any sense. All they think of 
is rigging themselves up like fashion plates, and 
trying to see how much they can make a fellow 
spend for candy, and flowers, and such truck. 
By George, I wish they'd give me an estimate of 
what they'd like for a year, and let me send 'em 
a check. It would save a heap of manceuvering 
on their part, and a lot of trouble on mine. 
How they can get up in such rigs, and talk the 
nonsense they do, is clear beyond my reckoning. 
When a girl says to me : 'Oh, whatadeliciously 
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funny man you arc I ' and * How perfectly dar- 
ling that sunset is 1' or ' What a gorgeous bull- 
pup you have, Mr. / I want to say to her, 

oh, go get a dictionary 1 They make me — well, 
I don't feel well." 

But " Fate," or " Destiny," or something 
'' which shapes our ends " was at work, and no 
one ever guessed that a simple little white China 
silk gown had a great deal to do with it 

A few nights after this man arrived at the 
hotel he and his friend were sitting upon the 
broad piazza watching the dancers in the social 
hall. It was an interval between dances and the 
guests were talking together. 

"Say, Bert, who is that girl over yonder?" 
asked the Western man, nodding across the halL 

" Miss . Stunning, isn't she ? Slathers 

of cash, and no end of a swell on clothes. Sort 
of a Venus-Junoesque creature, isn't she ?" 

" O, I don't mean that « U Art de la Mode ' 
blonde, but the little girl talking to the old lady." 

" She ? O, she's little Jean . Lots of 

blue blood but limited bank account Nice girl, 
though, and no end chummy and jolly. Every- 
body likes her. Always smiling at you some- 
how and making you feel that you're a pretty 
nice sort of chap." 
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" Introduce me, will you ? A girl who can 
dress in such perfect taste as that, and look as 
she looks in that plain little gown of white fluffy 
stuff would make a man ashamed to talk non- 
sense to her, or look into her eyes if he had a 
black page in his record. I'll bet all Fm worth 
that that girl can talk sense, and will listen to it, 
too. She looks just as open and honest as sun- 
shine, and, by George ! she looks like sunshine, 
too." 

'' O, I say, you're hit bad I Case of love at 
first sight, and all that," was his friend's laughing 
retort. 

The reply was terse, but to the point : 

«' Shut up ! Don't talk nonsense. When the 
word love is used in connection with that girl, 
the word wife will make some man think hard 
whether he's fit to match it with husband." 

To-day their children are like condensed sun- 
shine. The little maid of four summers says : 
'' Marjorie does not want to laugh when the sun 
is sorry." Their little seven-year-old son loves 
pale yellow to such a degree that he will handle 
and lay his face against anything of that colour, 
and a yellow chrysanthemum can throw him into 
a perfect rapture. 

Did heredity tell there ? What will heredity 
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tell in the case of the other girl above men- 
tioned? The '<Art de la Mode" girl whose 
gown was designed to display more of her figure 
than propriety and good taste would sanction ; 
while her pose and attitudes in public were not 
such as to win the conrniendation and ap- 
proval of the chaste and pure in heart. Her 
toilet cost twenty times the sum of the other 
girl's, but in no respect could it compare to it in 
good taste. It could not appeal to a man's 
higher nature, as did the purity and the simplic- 
ity of the other girl's toilet and charms. 

Nothing upon earth can be more entrancingly 
lovely than a young girl in evening dress, pro- 
viding her toilet be suited to her age and her sta- 
tion, her means, and her surroundings for the time 
being. Nor can anything be more beautiful to 
look upon than a pretty neck and arms. And 
these can be displayed with perfect modesty, or 
with revolting vulgarity, just as the girl decides. 
She can help to form the good man, or the evil 
one, simply by her raiment. She can arouse his 
purest, or his basest, emotions. She can set the 
standard by which he will judge other women, 
and make that standard flattering or unflattering, 
for, bear this in mind, however willing that man 
may be to gaze upon the charms displayed by 
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Other women, however indifferent he may be to 
the comments and criticisms made by his men- 
friends regarding other women, if he be a true 
man he wishes his wife to be far above such 
criticisms, and without fault and without re- 
proach. Otherwise, he has no right to be called 
husband. 

Yes, the girl in cultured circles can be as un- 
wise in her choice of clothes as the girl who has 
no standards or ideals to follow, and who has 
never been taught the difference between good 
taste and poor taste. And, surely, the girl who 
has had these advantages is more open to criti- 
cism for abusing them than the girl who has 
missed them. 

One girl rigs herself up because inherited 
instincts call for all sorts of gay colours. A 
Teutonic, or a Latin, strain of blood is thus 
proclaimed, perhaps, for those races have very 
different ideas from our American ones concern- 
ing colour combinations. All races, however, 
are represented in this country, and it is not sur- 
prising that a German great-grandmother, who 
was thrown into a state bordering ecstasy by a 
gorgeous red, blue, and green plaid gown, each 
colour so glaring that it cried out against the 
other, should crop out in the girl who arrays her- 
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self in a perfect rainbow of vivid colours. Nor 
would it be surprising if an Italian great-grand- 
father, whose trousers were blue, whose shirt was 
a vivid pink, whose waistcoat a gorgeous red 
plaid, and whose coat was a dark green, to say 
nothing of a brown hat and earrings, should pop 
up in his descendant and arouse in her a taste for 
the most extravagant gewgaws. But in our edu- 
cated girls these tendencies should be modified 
by culture and training. Let them think twice 
before they adorn themselves with unsuitable 
garments, lest one day they give to posterity a 
desire to rig up like posters. It may not seem 
to mean a great deal, but it all tends to round 
out the complete whole, and may hold pleasure 
or pain, joy or sorrow for the future. 
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IVHY SOME OF OUR GIRLS PROVE 

FAILURES 

|0W I wish I could truthfully 
assert that they never do, but, 
alas ! we are confronted by fail- 
ures at every turn. As I run 
over the chapters already writ- 
ten I feel that I must, indeed, 
make the last half of this book bright and en- 
couraging in order to overcome the severity, the 
seeming hopelessness, the discouraging outlook 
of the first half. 

I do not want to wrap you all nicely about 
with a wet blanket until I have utterly chilled 
enthusiasm and hope, and then begin with a 
smirk and a smile to remove it, saying mean- 
while, — '* See how good I am to you 1 See how 
I am taking ofT the horrid wet, chilling thing, 
and warming you up I " 

No, I do not aspire to say with " Jack Hor- 
ner," " See what a good boy am I ! *' In my 
private opinion " Jack " was little short of a fool ; 
otherwise he would have << pulled out a plum " 
with \i\^ finger ^ — not his thumb. 
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No, my girls, I know too much about that 
miserable wet blanket to wish to have one come 
anywhere near you. I know how completely 
they can crush one's hopes, one's enthusiasm, 
one's faith in human nature; how much more 
bitter they can prove to the spirit than the bitter- 
est of gall to the lips. How terribly hard it is 
to recover from the effects of such a wrapping- 
about, to throw ofTthe cruel depression in which 
it envelopes one, to feel that life is worth the 
struggle and effort we are daily making to de- 
velop it perfectly. To overcome the utter de- 
spair, the cruel heartache, the scalding tears 
when this wet blanket is wrapped around us by 
those we love, and whom we have every reason 
to believe, love us. 

Or is our sense of the hopelessness of all 
things greater when that one, after having 
wrapped the blanket so painstakingly around us, 
begins to remove it with that irritating smirk ? 

It is a hard question to answer. I can only 
say : God forgive those who deliberately wrap 
that wet blanket about a buoyant, sunny soul, 
for " they know not what they do." It is the 
very refinement of cruelty, and more far-reach- 
ing in its effects than the one who does the 
wrapping can possibly guess. 
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May the good Lord guard me from being the 
one to intentionally wrap it about youth and 
enthusiasm ! 

If no greater happiness ever comes into my 
life as the years roll on, and by this statement I 
do not wish to imply that my life is lacking in 
happiness, for it is filled with it, and each day 
holds its blessings, — but if happiness should 
cease right now, I should have with me forever 
one sweet and precious memory in certain 
words, words spoken by my daughter when she 
was a girl a little past fifteen. Throughout her 
school life up to that year, she had always en- 
countered justice and courtesy at the hands of her 
instructors. Not only had both qualities been 
as a matter of course, but the sunniest, happiest 
relations had been the rule. Her instructors 
were her friends, dear and respected ones, and 
she theirs. But in that unfortunate year came a 
reverse experience, and she met a nature from 
' which all gentleness, all justice, all true womanly 
qualities seemed omitted. No matter what the 
pupils in that class did it was sure to be the 
wrong thing. Strive as they might to please it 
seemed impossible to do so. Friendly overtures 
were discouraged; little courtesies met with a 
rude rebuff. The effect of this condition of 
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things upon my daughter was at first surprise, 
then incredulity that an older person, one of the 
** grown-ups/' whom she had always been taught 
to respect, could so conduct herself towards 
younger ones. Next followed righteous indig- 
nation, then in their natural order, indiflerence, 
depression, and discouragement. 

When things had reached this crisis I realized 
the effect constant intercourse with such a nature 
was having upon a sunny, happy, frank one, and 
felt it to be high time to call a halt. So I re- 
solved to remove her from the schooL A few 
days after I had secretly formed this resolution 
my girlie came home from a particularly diffi- 
cult, trying session. All the pretty colour had 
vanished from her cheeks, her eyes, usually so 
full of sparkle and fun, looked dull ; her lips, 
which were almost invariably smiling, had a sad, 
dgected little droop ; her whole figure indicated 
the wet blanket. 

I was, as usual, standing upon the porch to 
welcome her, and long before she reached the 
foot of the steps I knew from her walk that the 
day had been a hard one. All the spring and 
buoyancy, all the elasticity were gone. When 
she placed her hand in mine it was icy cold, not-* 
withstanding the day was a warm one in May. 
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" Come into luncheon, sweetheart/' I said. 
*' Katy has some deliciously cool whipped cream 
and berries for us and while you are eating them 
I have something pleasant to tell you." 

Instantly her expression changed I Her arms 
were flung about me, her head nestled in my 
neck, as in a little quivering voice, which only 
too surely would have betrayed the over- 
wrought nervous condition under which she was 
labouring, had not the icy fingers already done 
so, she cried : 

" What a precious, precious little mother you 
are, for you always have something happy to 
say, and seem to know when I most long to hear 
it I You just couldfCt roll a wet blanket around 
me, could you ? And you whisk ofT any that 
any one else dares wrap me in. I couldn't live a 
single minute without you to brace me up ! " 

A girl's words, a girl's impulse, and, — yes, — 
a girl's slang, but each word a priceless pearl to 
me because it proved that I stood as a bulwark 
between my daughter and the harsh rubs of life. 

We must all encounter those rubs sooner or 
later, I know, but dear Heavenly Father, let 
some one stand as a bulwark between the world 
and our dear young people until they have 
learned how to meet its trials, its disappointments 
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and, — if possible, — its wet blankets. Let the 
older woman guard the younger lest too harsh 
rubbing against the rough places of life bruise 
and wound beyond healing. 

Just because some one has failed to so stand is 
one of the reasons why our girls prove failures. 
They are not sufficiently seasoned to withstand 
the shock resulting from contact with a harsh, 
unyielding world. 

** Do not set a boy to do a man's work/' is 
an old and wise saw. As a modest companion 
to it I would say : Do not expect a young girl 
to have the wisdom, the poise, the force of a 
grown woman. They cannot possibly have, and 
if we older women fail them their outlook is, in- 
deed, precarious. 

Life is an odd sort of patchwork quilt for all 
of us. One block is beautiful and pleasing, and 
we delight in it and form mental pictures of the 
silken gown of which it was once a part. The 
very next block is hideous beyond expression 
and we wonder how it ever came to fill a place 
in the quilt. But it does fill it, and even though 
ugly and positively maddening to look upon, it 
helps to make the complete whole, and the quilt 
is softer and warmer because it is there. So 
with our girls. They cannot all be beautiful 
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blocks in the quilt. Not a single one among 
them can hope for perfection. Some must be 
plain, some mediocre, some positively ugly. Yet 
each fills her place. One possesses one lovable 
quality, the next one seems to have entirely 
missed any lovable qualities, but some day one 
may be unexpectedly discovered after all. One 
seems to find life very beautiful indeed, another 
encounters only its discords and jars. There is 
something wrong with the machinery which the 
older woman controls just as surely as the sun 
shines. 

In the foregoing chapters, wherein the frivo- 
lous girl was spoken of, there seemed only mis- 
fortune in store for herself and others. Yet had 
she not lived and acted as she did could I have 
held her up as a danger signal in our little 
« Weather Bureau " ? 

She had only done exactly what hundreds of 
other girls have done before, are doing daily and 
will, I fear, continue to do in spite of danger sig- 
nals. Experienced old captains have been 
known to disregard warnings set by the Signal 
Service, so why should we be surprised if the lit- 
tle midshipman fails to note and profit by them ? 

From the moral standpoint of the world this 
girl had committed no indiscretions. She was 
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simply a " flirt," gay and giddy ; not actually 
wicked, simply because she had not overstepped 
the bounds into actual immorality. Yet had she 
not overstepped them in the spirit just as surely 
as though she had actually broken a command- 
ment ? She had toyed with sacred things, frit- 
tered away her better impulses, played with 
dangerous emotions, and also those of others ; 
weakened her own and their standards of right 
and wrong; lowered herself and them in the regard 
of conscientious, sensible people, and made her- 
self and all who were brought into the mael- 
strom of her folly, objects of intense disgust and 
aversion to high-minded, strong-principled peo- 
ple. And no girl can afford to do so ! 

I have held up this girl's possible future as a 
wife. You may regard the picture I have drawn 
as the least of the failures to which she is laying 
herself liable. You, no doubt, hear the hue and 
cry upon all sides to>day that woman's mission 
upon earth is by no means limited to marriage 
and the home. No, it is quite true, it is not 
She has an almost unlimited field of usefulness, 
but let me tell you, my girls, no mission is nobler^ 
or more far-reaching ^ than that of establishing the 
^^ Little Kingdom of Home f' and becoming the 
mother in that home. The woman who does this 
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comes much closer to fulfilling her '< woman's mis- 
sion" than her sister who remains a maid, however 
great her power of doing good. First, because 
she haS| if she married for the only reason which 
sanctifies the relation, — ^love, — experienced the 
tenderest, most elevating emotion possible to a 
human, — aye, even to a brute, — creature, for a 
perfect love renders selfishness impossible. Sec- 
ond, because in that home her influence may be 
boundless with her husband, and through him 
the outer world is helped. No walls can limit 
her '' sphere." Third, because it rests with her 
as wife and mother to reproduce all that is best 
in her husband and herself and to see in her chil- 
dren the noblest traits and characteristics of 
themselves emphasized. Through these children 
she can see what her grandchildren will be, and 
so on through posterity. 

Is not this kingdom for women worth the win- 
ning ? Is not such a " crown of glory " worth 
striving for and more glorious when worn than 
any other life has to offer ? What can public " 
office, the professions, the club, the state, the 
world itself offer that can compare with the ex- 
quisite happiness, the tenderness, the joy, the 
sense of power for good or ill, the boundless in- 
fluence, the little paradise which motherhood 
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gives to us ? Neither generations nor ages can 
make us sufficiently perfect to fill that throne as 
it should be filled, but that is no reason why we 
should not begin while still girls to strive to do 
so. 

I know it is often discouraging, and particu- 
larly gloomy is the outlook if we happen to have 
a " dour body " ready upon one hand with that 
old wet blanket, and Mrs. Old-Scratch ready 
upon the other to trip us up. Yet, even at six- 
teen our girls can lay their foundations for these 
homes to be. They need not step beyond the 
walls of their own to do so, but can find right at 
their hands numberless opportunities for the 
initial step. Start with the little home duties. 
Humdrum and commonplace, and with very 
little suggestion of " Kingdoms " and " Crowns " 
about them, I will admit, but one of the blocks 
which will perfect the whole. I know one 
young girl who has already done a vast deal to- 
wards that beginning, and, were circumstances to 
force the need for so doing, she could take up 
the reins of household government in her firm, 
strong young hands and conduct everything 
skillfully and well. 

Do not despise the home, my girls, but do all 
in your power to keep it sweet and attractive. 
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There will be a thousand ways of doing so 
whether it be a humble home or a palatial one. 
As the daughter of that home, you have your 
place, and your duties, for, bear this in mind, 
while playing a subordinate part in this home, 
you are fitting yourself to be the bright, particu- 
lar star of some other. 

To point out your duties would be utterly im- 
possible, because in no two homes would they be 
alike. In the home of wealth the performance 
of actual domestic duties would be not only un- 
necessary, but a mistake, for there would be a 
well-trained force of servants to attend to such 
matters. Yet, even in that home the daughter 
would do well to know hew to perform them, 
and I know of several homes in which almost 
boundless wealth provides lavishly, wherein the 
daughters do not despise ministering to the hap- 
piness of others in many ways. These girls 
have been taught all the old-fashioned domestic 
arts and are capable, efficient housewifes. Not 
so very long ago, a girl from one of the homes 
above mentioned was oflf with a camping party 
in the Northern woods. Owing to a terrific 
storm their guides who had gone twenty miles 
down the lake for provisions were unable to get 
back again for several hours. Supper hour drew 
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near, and, alack 1 no one to cook the supper. 
Wails of woe arose, and when they saw no 
prospect of getting anything to eat before day- 
light, the camping party promptly became 
starved to an individual. Presently this girl 
cried : 

'* Here, I'll cook supper if you men will do 
exactly as I tell you and not mess ! " 

<* O, I say ! What do you know about cook- 
ing," was the rather uncomplimentary retort of 
one of the men. 

The girl flashed a challenging look at him 
from her big, dark eyes and answered : 

" Enough to direct you and feed you, if you'll 
agree to do as I tell you to ! " 

An hour later, they were all sitting around a 
jolly supper table. Hot corn muffins, frizzled 
beef, French fried potatoes, a salad made from 
tinned-chicken and watercress taken from a 
near-by brook, coffee, and an omelet delicate 
enough to melt in one's mouth. And all as 
easily and skillfully done as their guide-cook 
could have done it, but done by a girl not nine- 
teen years of age, and whom not a single person 
present [had suspected was capable of so doing. 
Her father had more millions than he had fingers 
and toes, but her mother believed that girls 
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ought to know how to cook. A humdrum, com- 
monplace accomplishment, I'll admit, but respon- 
sible for a tremendous lot in this world. 

Do you recall what Owen Meredith says about 
it? 

M We may live without poetry, music and art : 
We may live without conscience, live without heart ; 
We may live without friends ; we may live without books ; 
But civilized man cannot live vntkont cooks. 
He may live without books, — what is knowlege but griev- 
ing? 
He may live without hope, — what is hope but deceiving ? 
He may live without love : — ^what is passion but pining ? 
But wlurc is the man who can live without dining f " 

No girl can afford to be entirely ignorant of 
this knowledge, for it is very easily acquired and 
will often stand her in good stead. In the 
humble home it is a necessity ; in the pretentious 
one a safeguard. 

I once heard a girl say : " I'd rather do any- 
thing about a house than make beds, so I make 
'em as a penance for my sins. Perhaps they 
will serve as a sort of moral discipline and I'll 
feel less conscience-stricken if I happen to let 
something eke slip." 

Make the beds, girls, whether they be actual 
or figurative ones, and do it with a smile instead 
of a frown ; thus making the doing a blessing. 
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Perform the little daily duties as they come, for 
each has its bearing in some unsuspected man- 
ner upon the great, complete whole, and helps 
round it out. The tasks may seem disagreeable 
and irksome, and at times deadly monotonous, 
but viewed in the light of retrospect they become 
glorified because they helped to keep alight the 
sacred altar of home. 

An untidy bed, a dusty table, a disordered 
couch may not seem to count for much, but 
either will mar the perfection of a room, and 
more than one brother, or husband, has been 
known to fling himself out of a house because : 

'' Everything is in a mess, and there isn't a 
place for a feller to sit down ! " 

It often requires a deal of patience and philos- 
ophy to repeat day after day the routine of do- 
mestic duties, unless we happen to be one of 
those happy beings to whom the arranging of a 
room is a real delight simply because it is home^ 
and everything connected with that home is 
charming. This, however, is, I think, the excep- 
tion, and most duties are performed because they 
must and should be. 

'< Souls there are who never dream 
Their daily lives an angel's theme." 



IVffy SOME OF OUR GIRLS MAKE 
FALSE STEPS 




IHERE is a tremendous hue and 
cry raised about the college 
girl, and the great good she 
is destined to do in the world. 
She ought to ! She has had of 
the very best and richest the 
world can ofTer her. Art, Science, Literature ; 
mental and moral training ; physical develop- 
ment and endless other advantages. If she does 
not make the most of her " talents " it surely 
must be her own fault. Yet statistics prove that 
the average collie woman does not many until 
she is past thirty, and if this be the case, to my 
thinking, her " good gift when it comes, comes a 
moment too late," for, unless a woman becomes 
a mother before she is twenty-five, she is, witii 
rare exceptions, too old to be her children's com- 
panion when they have reached the age of ado- 
lescence, and that is the period when she most 
needs to be. 
Her children may, and unquestionably do, 
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need her while they are tiny tots, and they are 
surely entitled to a certain portion of her time, 
her interest, her care, her keenest " watching 
out," and it is right that they should have it, but 
it is just at the beginning of motherhood that so 
many mothers make a great mistake. 

«* O, I cannot go out because the children are 
so young that they need me every moment. If 
I leave them something will be sure to happen, 
or they will get into some mischief." Then, too, 
" I have so much sewing to do for them that I 
simply can't go away anywhere. Teddy and 
Flossy wear out such quantities of clothing." 

How about teaching " Teddy " and " Flossy " 
a little obedience and instilling into their youth- 
ful minds a certain degree of consideration for 
others, and a readiness to comply with the wishes 
of older people who may have them in charge 
for the time being ? Also a little of that whole- 
some knowledge: "Touch not; Taste not; 
Handle not ! " ? 

" When my children are older they can take 
care of themselves and then Y\\ have a good 
time ! " I have heard more than one mother 
exclaim. No greater tragedy was ever recorded 
than is set down in those eighteen words. Bet- 
ter, far, let " Teddy " or " Flossy " trot about in 
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cotton sacks, while yet two andfour years of age, 
than in moral tatters when fourteen and sixteen I 
Those years are crucial ones, and the sooner the 
mother learns to understand this fact the better 
it will be for herself and her children, as well as 
for posterity. 

At no time do the son and daughter need the 
beautiful, confidential intercourse only possible to 
mother and children as during those years, and 
the woman who is thirty before she marries, and 
whose children are born anywhere between 
thirty and thirty-five, must be close upon fifty, 
or even over, when they arrive at these critical 
years. She is almost old enough to be their 
grandmother! Then, unless she is a most ex- 
ceptional woman, spontaneity, freshness, enthu- 
siasm, her point of view and a hundred other 
essentials to perfect motherhood, are either lost 
entirely, on the wane, or totally changed. No 
woman can afford to wait so late to claim her 
" crown." What fairy tale ever pictured a newly- 
crowned queen as middle-aged ? 

When our girls stand at womanhood's dawning 
they need " Mother " more than they have ever 
needed her before, and it is that mother's duty to 
have at her command all the richness, the ripe- 
ness, the fullness of her womanly perfections of 
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mind and body to give thereof to this precious 
daughter. 

Do not for a moment imagine that I decry the 
college, for I do not. Far from it ! It has a tre- 
mendous influence and is doing marvels for our 
girls. But this is where I believe the college may 
overdo, as it is possible for everything ever 
heard of to be overdone : By keeping our girls 
so absorbed, so overwhelmed with duties, how- 
ever varied, and extending the course through 
P. G. after P. G., and degree after degree, until 
the girl's entire youth is gone, and whea at 
length she has time to think about other matters, 
and concede that, after all, a husband, home, and 
children do hold a place in the world's economy, 
and might be rather satisfying, she has reached 
an age when romance is viewed from a most 
superior standpoint, — handled with a pull here 
and twitch there to make sure that it is " all wool 
and will wash ! " Then, if some day she wake 
up and find that her children have been born 
with spectacles upon their wee noses, and should 
hear infant lips proclaim : " The idealistic theory 
does not apply to the thinking ego, but to the 
world of external phenomena. The world exists 
in our conception of it," she need not be sur« 
prised. 
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Some one once said that '' money is the root of 
all evil." I beg to diflfer. It is selfishness. 
Nothing can do greater good on earth than 
money, but selfishness would pluck the feathers 
from an angel's wing to adorn a bonnet. 

That is why the daughters are left to " take 
care of themselves " at sixteen and eighteen, while 
their mothers — do likewise. Then a high time 
ensues. 

I shall not say to you : '' Girls, go to your 
mothers with all your doubts, your puzzles, your 
fears. Ask that which you wish to learn, and 
they will tell you, because I should not have to 
tell you to do so if you have the right kind of 
mothers. I should consider this an open insult 
to you both. If that mother be the mother she 
should be, and has fulfilled her duty in spirit and 
letter, there will be no need to advise you to go 
to her, for you will turn to her as the flower turns 
towards the sunshine, and find in her your dear- 
est friend, your closest confidant, the best chum 
the world can provide you. On the other hand, 
she will find in her daughter the most lovable 
companion, the most enthusiastic admirer, the 
greatest comfort and inspiration to great deeds 
and high aims that a mature woman can have, 
and find herself, too, such a flattered, adored, 
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reverenced creature that she will often have to 
give herself a little shake to assure herself that 
she is, after all, human. When such conditions 
prevail, and such relations are the rule instead of 
the unfortunate exception, then we shall not have 
to establish "schools where girls can be dis- 
ciplined " ; " Industrial Schools " where they may 
be trained; "Social Settlements" where neg- 
lected girls may find companionship and help; 
" Homes " to keep her from the streets ; " Re- 
formatories " where she must be restrained from 
evil-doing, and^ alas I " Penitentiaries " and 
" Prisons " where she must be punished for the 
evils already done. 

The " Homes for the Friendless " are filled to 
a great extent by women who were ignorant as 
girls. Not alone in one sense, but in every ^^xnsit. 
Girls who were not taught by their mothers either 
the domestic, the moral or the spiritual duties. 
We are told that the world is a great school. So 
it is, but it teaches an advanced course, and we 
do not place our children in the high school 
before they have passed through the primary 
grades. We do not set an infant upon a bicycle, 
nor must we expect our young girls to step out 
into the world until we have helped fit them to 
do so. 
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Yet, upon the other hand, our girls must help 
to fit themselves. Much may be done for them 
by older women, but only by cooperation can 
the happiest results be brought about. The old 
saying that '' we may take a horse to the water, 
but we cannot make him drink," is only too true. 
Our girls must stand for what they are, and with 
them alone rests the " drinking." 

Girls do not " dip very deeply into the future," 
nor can we expect them to do so, but they see 
no reason why the immediate present should not 
stand for marvels. Yet how can we gauge one 
girl's achievements by another's? How judge 
one's moral standard by another's moral stand- 
ard ? So much conspires to influence diflferent in- 
dividuals. One girl instinctively shuns all that 
is coarse, gross, or vulgar, and another seems to 
court everything which is. Some seem to fairly 
revel in actions and conversations which they 
would blush to have overheard by older persons, 
or repeated in public. And just as sure as this 
world revolves it is the result of ignorance in one 
form or another. 

Precious little time is given, as a rule, to making 
her understand the development of her own func- 
tions, their uses and the laws which govern them. 

We are, of course, speaking of our American 
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girls in the truest sense of the word. The girl 
whose parents and grandparents were Americans, 
and who has had the advantages (sometimes 
they are advantages) of American customs, 
ideas, environment, and traditions. They are 
varied enough, heaven knows, for in one small 
American town, I will not say a city, one can 
find every example of training, ideas, custom, and 
as varied an environment as in the streets of 
Cairo. As dear old " Aunt Cicely " says, in the 
" Golden Wedding," " Dars nigh 'bout a million 
on 'cm, I reckon." 

Is it any wonder that our girls so often prove 
a problem to us, a puzzle to themselves, and en- 
tirely incomprehensible to foreigners? To me 
there is nothing in this world so funny as some 
foreigner's attempt to describe " The Typical 
American Girl." Typical, forsooth ! Where can 
he find her ? He would be a clever writer, in- 
deed, who could find a type among American 
girls. 

Yankee land turns out one type ; the Empire 
State another ; the Southern States another ; the 
middle Western still another, and the Pacific 
States a type all their own. And every single 
one, bless 'em I so sweet and lovable, so unlike 
the other that we wonder how Brother Jonathan 
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happened to be the father of such a variety, until 
we pause to consider that " Jonathan, the young- 
est of all, is the mightiest saint of the lot I " and 
one must not be surprised at anything he pro- 
duces with Madam Columbia for their regal 
mother. 

Yes, our girls are a duplex, complex, com- 
pound, composite, manifold, heterogeneous lot, 
and stand for a vast and incomprehensible power 
in our beautiful land. Let us look to our Amer- 
ican girls. Let the older women do all within 
their power to understand them, and to help 
them govern and understand themselves. Help 
tdem to aim for the highest: to << hitch their 
wagon to a star " ; to grow into noble, self-reliant, 
lovable, companionable women with 

** The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill," 

to meet all situations, to be a bulwark to the na- 
I tion, a queen in the home, a sweetheart forever 
I in her husband's eyes, and a guide, philosopher 
and friend to her children. 

If the American girl does this there is some 
hope for the alien and the stranger within our 
gates, for, hopeless and discouraging as the out- 
look is when foreigners, — and particularly the 
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class of foreigners which is flung upon our long- 
suflering shore in such shoals, — are concerned, 
there must be some hope for a greater degree of 
purity in the nation, and in the home, if our own 
girls set the example. 

Let us look for and hope for the best, not drag 
forth the filth of the earth and parade it before 
disgusted, shrinking, horrified, loathing, abhorrent 
eyes. We all know that swamps are filled with a 
loathsome, rotting, decaying vegetable and an- * 
imal substance, but there is no need for us to 
dive head first into it in order to fully convince 
ourselves that it is loathsome. If we keep out 
of the swamp we may prevent others from diving 
whose curiosity would prompt them to dive be- 
cause they saw us doing so. We find these 
swamps in life as we find them in the land. We 
wonder why they need be there at all, of what 
earthly use they can be, and why the Creator of 
all things permits anything so pestilential and 
unlovely to continue. It is hard to understand, 
but, some day, ages hence, perhaps, the earth 
may be the richer for that swamp, and its coal 
deposits may warm future inhabitants. The 
moral swamp may have its mission also. Who 
can tell : 

What the moral swamp's mission is, who shall 
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say ? Yet a divine wisdom guides all and who 
dares criticise it? Good has more than once 
come out of evil. We insignificant little crea- 
tures on this one tiny planet among the millions 
of others surrounding us, a mere atom in the 
Creator's great creation, will do well to trust 
something to His infinite wisdom and plans. 

My soul ! how tiny I feel when I look up into 
that canopy at night and see that myriad of 
shining worlds and realize what our own is in 
comparison. How I despise this outcry raised 
against man and his iniquities 1 Between " Man " 
and " Satan " as scapegoats every woman might 
stand for a saint, and she is not one whit better 
than her brother man excepting as she resolves 
to be better, or fears to be worse ! Their chances 
are equal when coming into the world and re- 
main so for a good while. Nine times out of ten 
the mother stands at the diverging point and lets 
the son first step out into the world to meet his 
greater percentage of temptations utterly unfitted 
to do so, while she keeps the daughter in '^ sweet 
innocence " beside her until that daughter makes 
up her mind that it is about time to step forth, 
too, and take a peep at the world and its ways. 
The probability is that she is about as well fitted 
to do so as the boy was, and then away goes the 
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cork out of the soda water bottle and there is a 
fine to-do. 

Simply looking to her corporal needs is not 
enough. Endless talks and lectures on ethics, 
morals, religion, duty, cannot compass it. Austere 
dignity and example will only chill and repel. It 
must be boundless, limitless self-abnegation and 
a love which can absorb and gather this precious 
young life to itself and hold it there in the sun- 
shine and scintillating beauty which encompasses 
youth I 

That is the meaning of motherhood, my girls. 
That is what renders the first false step impos- 
sible. We don't want to wallow in the swamp, 
but we want to cut away the tangle of vines and 
the undergrowth which exclude the sunshine. 
Once that enters, — God's own glorious, glorify- 
ing light, — impurities will vanish before its puri- 
fying, all-absorbing, unevadable rays. 

And can woman have a greater <' mission" 
upon earth than this? Can she fill a nobler 
" sphere " than she fills while developing intelli- 
gent, pure-minded, self-respecting daughters and 
noble, self-controlled, chivalrous sons ? 

O woman, sister woman, with your young 
daughters standing at your sides, — daughters so 
fair, so pure, so lovable, so filled with the electric 
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spark of life that all the world appears rose* 
coloured to them, help them to understand the 
beauty of life as it really is. So encompass them 
with your love and wisdom which experience 
and years have given you that folly, evil, a mis- 
step, will be impossible for them. Give of your 
strength unstintingly that they, just at woman- 
hood's dawning, may step forth and meet life 
with a happy, self-confident smile for its sunny 
side, and a brave, dauntless uplifting of the dear 
young head for its shadows. Teach her to real- 
ize the responsibilities which life holds for her, 
and qualify her to meet them. She did not ask 
to come into your world, this lovable young girl, 
but came at your bidding. Do not stint your 
hospitality towards this guest for a lifetime, but 
give her of your best. Teach her, too, to help 
her sister woman by setting for her a wise ex- 
ample ; not by preaching to her. To show her 
the beauty of her own life and let her see why it 
is worth living. Do not make her a model, a 
prude, a self-conscious, self-righteous h}rpocrite, 
but the most adorable thing on the face of the 
earth, — a perfectly natural, perfectly healthy, 
pure-minded, upright, affectionate, warm-heartedt 
happy girL 
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ALF our journey together, my 
girlSi is over; the half which, 
according to our agreement in 
Chapter IV was to end all the 
*< sober, lectury, hard, humpy, 
knotty facts," and leave the 
remainder of the book free for happy, helpful, 
joyous, encouraging ones. Bright little flashes 
of thought, like fireflies, darting about and light- 
ing things up, which will keep us busy trying to 
catch them, and make us feel the happier, more 
light-hearted and hopeful because of the exhila- 
ration which the darting about produces. 

Was the outside coating of chocolate so very 
bitter ? Now for the sweet filling lying beneath. 
As I run through the earlier chapters I find 
many harsh facts which I wish might have been 
omitted, yet could not be, for if one girl has 
done foolish, imprudent things and laid herself 
open to criticism, others will surely do the same 
unless they are made to understand what the 
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results of such acts will certainly be to them- 
selves and others, and shown how to avoid such 
a line of conduct 

God gave us souls, and to develop them for His 
kingdom while they are housed in our human 
bodies is the task and test He has set for us. We 
can only do so by faithful study of self, for to 
" know thyself " means to have a vast, compre- 
hensive knowledge of humanity, and to under- 
stand why we do certain things, or shrink from 
doing others. 

It is useless to preach purity of thought and 
deed unless at the same time we teach what these 
are, and how they may be developed. Why be- 
rate and upbraid a little street vagabond for steal- 
ing when he has been trained to steal from infancy, 
and sees no other way of procuring what he 
wishes ? It would be useless to bid a girl of ten 
to write a theme upon moral law until we had 
begun to make her thoroughly understand the 
difference between honesty and dishonesty, truth 
and falsehood, purity and impurity of thought, 
word and deed. 

Nor can we expect our girls to develop the best 
within them until we help them to comprehend 
what is best, why it is best, and how to perfect it. 
I believe it to be the exception, rather than the 
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rule for girls to choose the unwise line of conduct 
when qnce they have been made to understand 
the wise one. I also believe a girl's natural tend- 
ency to be upward, rather than downward. 
That it is a woman's instinct to elevate, not de- 
grade herself, and when she takes the latter course 
that it is almost invariably from want of self- 
knowledge. 

A little child does not know that a hot flat-iron 
will burn if she lays her fingers upon it. She 
may feel an instinctive dread as the small hands 
approach it, and she becomes conscious of the 
heat which radiates from it, but the dread will not 
be great enough to overcome the desire to touch 
it Well for that little child if some one is close 
at hand to show her the danger and guard her 
from the consummation of the impulse. We 
shudder at the thought of the pain she must suffer 
when the little fingers are burned, even though 
we know that once burned, she would ever after 
dread the iron. Experience is a very cruel 
teacher. 

Our girls must not burn their fingers in order to 
learn that the iron is hot. The older women 
must not let them go on in their ignorance until 
the lesson is learned so cruelly and harshly. The 
girls themselves must strive to learn cause and 
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effect by asking and thinking, not by going blind- 
fold into disaster. 

One safeguard against disaster is a girl's choice 
of friends. By the time she has reached sixteen 
she has made many as a rule, and friends made 
at this age are likely to prove lifelong. Never 
in after years are we capable of such warm, spon- 
taneous friendships, nor can we see our friends in 
such high, rosy lights. Then we are less selfish, 
less prone to look to the main chance, and, con- 
sequently, we are more tolerant. Never again 
can friendships be so free from conventionalities, 
so absolutely untrammelled in their freedom. It 
is an ideal intercourse, and girls at that age have 
a vast deal in common. 

And what royal days of joy they are ! Few 
cares, few disappointments, few sorrows. The 
world seems a very dear old place, indeed, and 
each day is filled to overflowing with happiness. 

Schoolgirl friendships are friendships which 
have a vast bearing upon later years, for very often 
the choice of a school friend will influence all 
one's after life. Two girls are brought together 
from different quarters of a town, a county, or a 
state. A certain something attracts them to each 
other and a friendship springs up. There is no 
estimating the influence for good, or evil, that 
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friendship is destined to exercise. They are 
thrown together day after day in a more intimate 
association than is likely to be possible in any 
other social intercourse. Especially is this the 
case if it happen to be a boarding-school where the 
girls are often roommates. Then little traits of 
character which might have remained unrevealed 
had the girls been merely day pupils at some 
school, are almost invariably in evidence. I have 
known lives to be made or marred by these school- 
girl friendships. A girl's friends are a sure index 
to the girl's character. Have you ever heard 
words like these : " Oh, I don't want her for a 
friend when she goes with such a set of girls as I 
have seen her with." 

The accidents of wealth, or social position, 
should not count in our choice of friends, but the 
sterling qualities of the individual herself stand 
paramount and above all else. Her mind, her 
culture, her ideals, her claim to social recognition 
in our own rank of society, should have their 
bearing, and a strong one too, but mere wealth, 
and the social position such as wealth claims 
without the foundation of moral or intellectual 
qualities, are poor supports to uphold a true 
friendship. The girl who has nothing save her 
bank account to recommend her, would be no 
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better than a lay figure once she was stripped of 
the accessories her wealth gives her, and would 
stand but a poor chance of holding her place. 

Better the friendship of the essentially refined 
girl who is forced to earn her own livelihood, or 
who, if still but a schoolgirl, is compelled by 
want of a well-filled purse to help look to the 
wa)rs of the household and perform many do- 
mestic duties, than that of the girl who has the 
overflowing purse, but a shallow, uncultivated 
mind. The former can elevate and inspire ; the 
latter only dazzle and mislead 

While upon the question of girls' friendships I 
want to say a word or two about a certain phase 
of girl friendships which causes considerable 
comment among girls themselves, and much 
amusement to some older people who do not 
pause to consider the gravity of it. I allude to 
the "crush" among schoolgirls and the more 
marked crush among college girls. You have 
probably all heard of it ; some of you may have 
witnessed it ; some experienced it. 

There is always to be found in every school or 
college one or more girls who take violent fan- 
cies for other girls, usually to girls who are 
their seniors. In school life, that is the ordinary 

day-school, it rarely amounts to more than a 
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pronounced inclination to be much in the pres- 
ence of the girl admired. To sit in the same 
seat with her, arrange her hair ribbon, or her 
collar. Share with her one's pet belongings; 
study from the same book ; treat her to some 
dainty of which she is fond — she is, as a rule, 
very ready to accept it — walk to and from 
school with her. In short, be regarded as her 
chosen friend in every sense. 

In boarding-school life these friendships are 
likely to be a degree more demonstrative, and 
the girl feels injured if she is not allowed to room 
with her divinity. In boarding-school the girls 
are likely to be nearer of an age than at college 
where the four years' course usually means a 
discrepancy of four years in the ages of the girls 
in the different degrees of work. And it is in 
the college that one finds the " crush " in its most 
violent stage, and were it not so pathetic it would 
be extremely ludicrous. 

Nothing can be more beautiful, more true, 
more loyal than a sensible, rational friendship be- 
tween two girls, or more potential for good. It 
is elevating to both, and develops in each indi- 
vidual the very best qualities of mind and morals. 
But the " crushes " which we often see in college 
life are demoralizing to the one crushed, and be- 
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littling to the object of it More than once has 
it resulted in ending a girl's college career, and 
without a single exception it renders the girl an 
object of ridicule to more well balanced girls. 

I am going to give as an example of what the 
** crush " can accomplish in the way of disaster, 
an instance which came under my notice a few 
years ago. 

A certain senior was a very beautiful girl, tall, 
Juno-like, in her type of beauty, cultured, 
wealthy, well-bred and possessing a most com- 
manding dignity. She was a fine student as well 
as a universal favourite, with hosts of friends and 
endless social demands upon her time. During 
her junior year she had been very kind to a little 
freshman who seemed rather diffident, and did 
not fall into her own particular << hole " as readily 
as most of the other '' pegs." Possibly, had it 

not been for Miss she would have had 

some difficulty in finding the '' hole " into which 
she was destined to fit, but the older girl's tact 
was unerring, and in a short time little Miss 
Niddy-Noddy was in the full swing of college 
life. As the year advanced she manifested a 
strong liking for her benefactress, who, in return, 
grew fond of her protege and often invited her 
to some of the spreads she gave in her room 
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where the little blonde freshman served and at 
the same time had a thoroughly good time. 

Had her admiration paused at that point she 
would have been benefited by her attachment 
for a girl like Miss » but it had unfortu- 
nately to develop into a most exaggerated form 
of '' crush/' which came very close to ruining 
both girls. 

When Miss Niddy-Noddy returned for her 
second year's work she was determined to room 

with Miss , but that was impossible, as 

Miss had already made her plans for her 

senior year, and they could not be altered. That 
was grief No. i. Next she asked to sit beside 
her at table, but seats had already been al- 

loted. Then she took to following Miss 

about, and the older girl could scarcely stir with- 
out encountering the younger one, who met her 
at every corner of the campus, in corridors, 
chapel, library, and dormitory, to embrace her, 
hang upon her and adore. She sent her flowers 

and candy until poor Miss was swamped 

with the one and satiated with the other. Then 
more valuable presents began to arrive, which 
were entirely out of proportion to Miss Niddy- 

Noddy's purse, which Miss knew to be a 

slender one. The older girl begged her to desist, 
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whereupon she grew enraged and declared that 

Miss was ready to accept such gifts from 

others, so why not from her? In vain 

Miss endeavoured to explain that the 

many pretty trifles which filled her sitting-room 
were sent to her by her own people, who were 
constantly, remembering her in that manner, but 
it was useless. 

At length the freshman's attentions were car- 
ried to such extremes that they became a posi- 
tive nuisance. Miss could not return to 

her room after even the briefest absence without 
finding evidences of Miss Niddy-Noddy's pres- 
ence, and tokens of the child's idiotic infatuation. 

Miss was distressed by rumours which 

from time to time reached her concerning the 
younger girl, and learned at length that she was 
running into debt to procure the offerings to her 
adored one. At last, things came to a crisis 

when one night Miss was wakened at two 

A. M., by that indefinable feeling that some one 
was near her, and, sure enough, there in the 
moonlight, with hair dishevelled, eyes wild, and 
hands clasped in supplication, stood this girl. 

Springing from bed in great alarm, Miss 

demanded to know what ailed her, whereupon 
she burst into wild hysterical shrieks, and de- 
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dared her intention of destroying herself if 
Miss would not love her. 

The upshot of it all was the appearance upon 
the scene of one of the faculty who had been 
watching developments for some time and was 
prepared from former experiences for almost 
anything. 

After a scene thoroughly distressing for all, 
the silly child was induced to return to her own 
room, and within a few days was sent home a 
physical wreck. Of course, her college work had 
been entirely neglected, and her hopes on that 
score ended in disaster. 

This is not an exaggeration, but a fact, and is 
only one among many instances of '' crushes," 
and what they are likely to lead to, although, 
happily, they are not often so violent as was this 
one. They take, however, many forms, and are 
demoralizing in all. In some cases, where the 
object \& selfish, or unscrupulous, she has made a 
perfect tool of the adorer, draining her resources, 
robbing her of time, resolution, and all else so 
necessary to be fostered in college. 

The girl whom I have described did not know 
that she was labouring under abnormal ph)rsical 
conditions, yet such was the truth. She, in com- 
mon with many another girl, was in an over- 
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wrought nervous state owing to over-rapid phys- 
ical development. Nature was surely being 
abused in some manner, and was taking her re- 
venge. Probably the girl was in no way equal 
to college work, and was suffering from overwork 
at some earlier period of her life when she should 
have had perfect rest Many a girl enters college 
under such disadvantages, and no one ever sus- 
pects the true cause of the troubles which follow. 
Had she been under the observation and guid- 
ance of a far-seeing, discriminating mother at this 
period of her life she would, undoubtedly, have 
been properly dealt with. But she was, neces- 
sarily, left largely to her own caprices and her 
whims, and they went a-galloping. She was 
merely one among many in college, where the 
girls ranged in age from sixteen to twenty-three, 
and units could not be considered. At least, 
could not be considered as such units should be, 
and were in dire need of being. Mental strain 
of any kind was ruinous for her just then. She 
needed almost incessant physical exercise, and 
that out-of-doors where oxygen could be pumped 
into her lungs as fast as it could be absorbed, 
and sent rushing through her veins to fill them 
with healthful, life-giving blood. But in a great 

institution it is almost impossible to carefully 
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note individual peculiarities while in an incipient 
form. They remain unnoted as a rule until so 
strongly developed that their obtrusion is not to 
be ignored^ but then the mischief is already 
done. 

There should be great tenderness in our hearts 
for girls at this age, and much wisdom in our 
souls to help them. When we see them unwise 
in choosing their friends, or running into ex- 
tremes, it is useless to condemn or forbid. As 
soon expect the little child to give up the sharp 
carving-knife which he has just reached from the 
table, and with which he is in imminent danger 
of inflicting a serious wound. The knife was 
the object of his desire and he attained it. He 
is not going to give it up simply because you 
ask for it. But ofler him a gaily-coloured, bell- 
bedecked, worsted ball, and down clashes the 
dangerous knife as his eager hands reach for 
the new plaything. 

If the mother discovers her daughter swaying 

towards theToolish, demoralizing friendship, it is 

high time for her to provide more wholesome 

occupation for mind, and more healthful exercise 

for her body, which is surely not getting all it 

should. If the mothers would watch for these 

emotions, and when they discover them, take 
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their daughters straight out of school and let 
them run wild as colts in a field, with plenty of 
sunshine, plenty of fresh air, and loads, loads, 
loads of fun and frolic, there would be fewer 
nervous, fretful, semi-invalid women in the 
world. 

Help the girl understand nature's caprices lest 
she herself repeat them. Teach her to meet 
that erratic lady's demands and deal with 
them. 

Choose the friends and choose wisely, my 
girls, whether they be school or college, business 
or social friends, but bear in mind, that the friend 
chosen is to elevate, not degrade ; to be an in- 
spiration, not a drawback. Weigh your senti- 
ment well. Ask yourself whether your love and 
your admiration are aroused by the girl's 
superior qualities or whether it is a mere transi- 
tory fancy upon your part because you must 
reach for something, or somebody, and so have 
chosen this object. 

Don't forget poor " Titania's " plight, and 
waken some day to discover that^^i^, instead of 
the object of your affections, are wearing the 
ass's mask, and have been an object of ridicule. 

The words : << Love is blind, and lovers cannot 
see the pretty follies that themselves commit" 
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will apply to all infatuations whether the object 
be male or female. 

Before bringing this chapter to an end I want 
to say a word or two about male friendships. 
No doubt that what I am about to say will be 
criticised, for many contend that friendships such 
as I am about to speak of are not only unwise, 
but impossible. Nevertheless, I believe them to 
be both wise and possible. Many good and wise 
people say that a girl cannot have friendships 
with the opposite sex without it sooner or later 
merging into something warmer. In this I must 
disagree because I have seen too many splendid 
boy and girl friendships not to know that such 
are possible. I believe that the trouble is mainly 
due to the fact that such friendships are not 
sufficiently encouraged. They are made so diffi- 
cult in many instances that they become objects 
of wonder and conjecture. Then the mischief is 
done! 

It is a pity that the silly, harmful, and utterly 
idiotic insinuations of older people regarding 
boy and girl friendships could not be dealt with 
as they well deserve to be. One person can sue 
another for defamation of character and libel, 
and give them pretty lively experiences, too, for 
having failed to hold their tongues, but there is 
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no redress for the young girl and the laddie who 
are smirked and smiled at ; who are made the 
objects of a conscious nod and beck ; or a joke, 
or spoken of as " mashes/' " sweethearts/' 
«< beaus/' and heaven only knows by what other 
senseless epithets. Yet the harm done is often 
vastly greater than the idiots who make these 
remarks can guess, because the objects have 
been rendered self-conscious and uncomfortable, 
and the inestimable benefit which each might 
have derived from the other is made null. Eh, 
but I should like to deal with some of those rat- 
tle-brains I 

Boys and girb need this pleasant intercourse 
just as much as later they will need the lasting 
aflfection which maturer years alone can bring 
them as husband and wife, if in the fullness of 
time they become such. The lassie will be the 
better, the more natural, the braver and stronger 
physically and mentally for her companionship 
with this laddie, and he will gain a more 
chivalrous, more tender attitude towards women ; 
a softening and rounding of character from be- 
ing brought in touch with her. The cruelty of 
marring this rests with the older people, and it 
is a pity they cannot be reckoned with in pro- 
portion to the mischief they do. 
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I believe in boy and girl friendships most sin- 
cerely, and want to see every girl number many 
boys among her friends. But I want her at the 
same time to maintain her young womanly dig- 
nity (do not confound dignity with self-conscious- 
ness, however), and help them maintain their 
boyish dignity. Gaiety, fun, jollity, can all come 
into their lives, and will come if they are mentally 
and morally healthy young people, for then no 
time will be left for weak sentimentality, and 
artificial love-making. Let your boy friends 
understand that you are rational, well-informed 
girls who can look out upon life with as clear a 
knowledge of it as they, themselves, can, and for 
that very reason do not intend to toy with sacred 
things and mar them by much tossing thither 
and yonder. If they wish to be your chums and 
your friends you will be delighted to have them, 
but until they can comprehend the full meaning 
of the sacred word '^ husband^ you have no wish 
to learn the name of sweetheart and love. 
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XI 

A GIRL'S AMUSEMENTS 

^^OW I know I am treading upon 
dangerous ground, and may 
have the grown-ups to deal 
with, with whom it may prove a 
case of " Says Mrs. Cause to 
Mrs. Why." 
Regarding the question of recreation and di< 
version, we rarely find two people who think 
exactly the same, and what one would consider 
entirely correct, and perfectly harmless, another 
would condemn as wrong, if not positively wicked. 
It is so much a matter of inherited views, train- 
ing and environment. It is a very vexed question 
and one I would much prefer to shun altogether 
if I felt that I could do so with a clear conscience. 
Since I cannot I must plunge in, head-over-ears, 
and take the consequences if some one sees fit to 
read me the riot act because of my rather liberal 
views upon the subject. 

In the first place right and wrong are largely a 

matter of conscience. A universal law cannot 

apply to all, for that which one individual would 

regard as entirely wrong, another would feel only' 
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surprise at being criticised for having done ; the 
doing riiight have been so much a matter of course 
all her life. The rules governing a girl brought 
up in a rural district where religious views and 
observances were extremely rigid and strict, if 
not actually narrow, could never apply to a girl 
brought up in a great city, and in the midst of 
active social life, where the rules of life and con- 
duct were totally different, any more than the 
rules which govern an American girl's conduct 
could be applied to a German girl, or a French 
girl, or a Spanish girl. One girl would be be- 
wildered, another amazed, another scandalized, 
and yet each girl had probably only done what 
she considered entirely correct according to her 
standards of what was correct, and in accordance 
with her training. 

Each girl must judge this for herself, and she 
can be a pretty accurate judge if she will set her- 
self earnestly about it. 

In the present day there are many forms of 

amusement for our girls. Some of them for girls 

alone, others to be enjoyed by both sexes. One 

girl may indulge in this amusement, another in 

that, and each derive great pleasure, as well as 

benefit, from some form which might not appeal 

to another girl in the least Outdoor sports are 
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claiming a good portion of our girls' time nowa- 
days, and it is a fact to rejoice over, for they need 
all the oxygen they can get, and the splendid 
exercise of golf, tennis, wheeling, automobiling, 
riding, driving, rowing, swimming, skating, to- 
bogganing, carry with them the sign " Strong, 
healthy womanhood." 

Perhaps some of my readers will contend that 
these pleasures are only for the rich girl who has 
much time at her command, and whose purse is 
sufficiently filled to indulge in such expensive 
amusements. Let me see if this is entirely true, 
for if it is we must '' plan a plan " and I know one 
girl who says : 

"When you plan a plan something lovely 
happens ! " Isn't that a fine compliment to have 
paid me ? 

Now let us go over the list given above and 
see which ones are to be at the command of the 
rich girl only. 

Golf ? Yes, golf does mean a set of golf sticks, 
and those are expensive. It also means a suitable 
skirt, and necessarily, golf links. To gain access 
to these one must be a member of some club, and 
here come membership fees and various other 
obligations. 

No, golf is hardly feasible for a busy girl of 
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limited means. Let us see what we can substitute. 
How about a walking club ? (Spell those words 
with a capital, please.) " But I live in a big city^ 
cries the girl. " Where can a girl walk in a city ? 

My heart, in loads of places ! Is it New York ? 
I know that city better than any other, so let's 
" make believe " it is. Now for our outing a-foot. 

First day. — The circuit of Central Park from 
59th Street to l lOth ; in, out, thither and yonder 
until we have explored all its beauties. Keep 
your eyes wide open, for it is filled with beautiful 
statuary ; its fountain was designed by a famous 
girl of whom I shall tell you later ; its reservoir, 
its beautiful lake, its shrubbery, each tree having 
an interesting little story to tell, its splendid ve- 
hicles and the handsome horses drawing them, 
its nooks and corners, only to be discovered 
when walking, — all these things to occupy eyes 
and mind, and give you something to read about 
when you return home healthfully tired out and 
ready for a snug corner and an interesting book. 
So much for outing No. I. 

Second day. — Riverside Drive, and the Via- 
duct across to iSSth Street. There you have all 
the magnificent Hudson and harbour spread be- 
fore you. The Palisades looming opposite as 

brimful of storied romance as one of Scott's 
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novels. Just above is Fort George. There, too, 
is Grant's tomb. More interesting reading mat- 
ter. Ride home by the elevated road if you are 
tired, and read your true fairy-tale the sooner. 

Third day. — The speedway, up to the upper 
bridge. Beside you the Harlem river which 
could tell many an interesting tale of ** 76 " if it 
would. Are you fond of horses ? Watch those 
you see skimming so lightly over the ground, 
and see what " heredity " has done for them. 
They are not the result of chance, but of years 
of thought and careful breeding. In the fifties 
" Flora Temple " trotted a mile in two minutes, 
nineteen and three-quarter seconds, and that was 
thought wonderful speed, but look at the records 
of to-day and see what our beautiful horses have 
done. And what did it ? More care in breed- 
ing than is many times given to the mating of 
human beings. 

Fourth day. — Ride up to 155th Street on the 
L, cross the bridge east to Jerome Avenue, — ^by 
the way, how came the avenue by that name ? — 
then off you go a-foot through Sedgewick Park, 
and all over Fordham Heights. History? 
Enough is centred right in that spot to make 
your blood tingle way down to your very toes ! 
And the University, with its " Hall of Fame " ? 
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You cannot walk five steps without finding a name 
which has helped to make your country famous. 

Fifth day. — A car to Fort Lee Ferry. Whence 
came its name ? Cross to the opposite side and 
climb the magnificent Palisades. You will find 
a laughing cascade tumbling, bounding, leaping 
straight^from the top ; and can clamber along to 
the music of its refreshing song. The Palisades ? 
What a wonderful formation of rock, and how 
majestic I How came they there ? What mighty 
upheaval produced them ages ago when God 
was forming this wonderful world? O, that 
must be read up surely. What beautiful trees. 
Wonder what kinds they are? And the wild 
flowers I How pretty they are ! What is that 
odd little yellow bell peeping out of the soft 
emerald moss ? And the birds I Listen to that 
sweet, elusive, thrilling note I What can it be ? 
See, there is the bird I A shy, brown thing with a 
white breast brown speckled. Listen once again. 





That is the note. The wood-thrush? Can 
an}rthing be more entrancingly sweet ? Mercy 
me I I don't know anything^ do I ? Guess I'd 
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better read up a bit, for there are plenty of li- 
braries over yonder in that big city. 

Well, after all, golf links an limited. 

Sixth day.— Shall it be Prospect Park, Brook- 
lyn, or the ferry to Staten Island, or the L ex- 
tension to Spuyten Duyvil ? Or down to Fort 
Hamilton by trolley ? 

Now what does a girl need for such outings ? 
First, stout, flat-heeled shoes, warranted to with- 
stand rough usage. A pedestrian skirt such as 
can be procured for a few dollars, and can be 
used for business as welt as pleasure. A shirt- 
waist, the very nicest for this sort of thing is a 
dark blue pongee, for it wears like iron and does 
not show soil. A jacket, or wool sweater, for it 
will be found a comfort when riding after walk- 
ing. Gloves which are big enough, and heavy 
enough to be serviceable. A little " rough and 
ready hat " which " doesn't care a cent " for wind 
or weather. A small satchel with a long strap 
which can be flung across the shoulder and leave 
the hands free, and in it some crackers, or cook- 
ies, and a telescope cup ; also some small change. 
A walking stick, don't laugh, in the form of an 
umbrella lest you get a ducking when you least 
expect one. Moreover, the umbrella can set a 
pace for you. See if it doesn't. The free swing 
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of the arms keeps you " up to the wind," and 
you walk with much greater ease. 

Your club may be formed of both men and 
maids. Good! You couldn't have a healthier, 
more wholesome, natural pastime, and each can 
do a lot for the other. You will all be as jolly 
as sandpipers before you've been out in the air 
an hour, and there's always safety in a multitude. 
Why not make it one of the rules of your club 
to read up about the section of the world you 
are to walk through? That would render the 
walk doubly interesting. 

As other contributions to the happiness of all, 
resolve to be unselfish, to do your share towards 
the pleasure and comfort of your companions, to 
put jealousy out of your heart if you happen to 
find it cropping up, and to be a well-balanced, 
well-poised, unaffected, self-respecting girl. 

Shall we go on with other plans, or has this 
one opened the way for others to suggest them- 
selves ? Each of the first named diversions will 
be found to possess a parallel of some sort, I'll 
venture, and if a fat purse be needed to make the 
first possible, the other may be indulged in by 
the girl whose pui^e has a little trick of slump- 
ing. 

I shall always feel that the girl who lives in 
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the country has a vast advantage over the city 
girl, for she lives so much closer to Nature's 
heart, and a girl is pretty close to Nature with- 
out ever suspecting it, anyway. She is the 
dearest, sweetest, most lovable thing on earth, 
and next to her come the boys. 

When her home is in the country, whether 
she be rich or poor, she has much at hand to 
enjoy if she will take pains to look for it, and 
she can enter into her pleasures heart and soul, 
and be the better for her enthusiasm. In this 
heyday of life even the simplest joys, the small- 
est pleasures, are magnified, and a world of 
enjoyment may be the girl's simply for the 
taking. The girl who learns to find joy in small 
matters, pleasures in simple things, and delight 
in every-day happenings has learned the '< Open 
Sesame " to a little fairy-land. 

Shall I give you an outline, just a specimen 
day, of one girl's life ? A girl whom I know 
well, and who is by no means a rich girl except- 
ing in her great, boundless wealth of inner sun- 
shine. She is just an every-day, happy, healthy 
girl, but she certainly manages to get more out 
of a single day in the way of happiness than any 
girl I know. Spring or summer, autumn or 
winter, each one holds its peculiar delight for 
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her, and I don't believe she could possibly tell 
you which she considers the most delightful. 

Her room fronts the east, and is flooded with 
the early morning sunshine which peeps in to 
waken her. She is always up at six-thirty a. m., 
sometimes earlier in the summer time. Usually 
by that time her cat has come to her door and 
given the funny, little warbly " Meow " to be 
admitted. She pops, — no other word will 
express it, — out of bed and runs to open her 
door for the " Bunny-cat," as she calls her pet, 
whereupon ensues a very demonstrative love- 
making upon the part of each. Then comes 
her toilet, and all through it such exclamations 
as these are heard by her mother in the com- 
municating room : " Oh, what a glorious day I 
The sunshine makes me want to cut all sorts 
of capers ! Isn't it a joy just to be alive on such 
a day, mother? Won't it be fun when the 
omnibus comes to take me to school? We 
have such jolly times in it. I'm sure my algebra 
paper is perfect, too ! Isn't this skirt pretty, 
mother ? I'm so glad you had it made over in 
this way. \ feel as swell as you please in it now. 
I'm so glad you like my new shirt-waist. You 
were a dear to buy me such pretty stufT (she 
had made it herself), and to fetch me those 
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hogskin gloves ; they are so warm and just the 
« proper caper/ you know. I'll wear them when 
I go to the city to see grandpa and I'll feel as 
swell as you please. There ! Everything is put 
away spandy nice, and all I've to do after break- 
fast is to make my bed. Up you go ! (This to 
the windows as she raises them to let in a rush 
of fresh, sunny air, and leans far out to breathe 
a deep breathful.) Now come along down to 
breakfast with me this minute, you scrap of a 
mother," and her mother is almost carried 
bodily down to the breakfast room, where this 
vital, electrical, vivifying presence gives zest to 
the meal. " Aren't these oranges delicious ? I 
don't see how you always manage to get such 
fine ones, mother. O Katie, you do make the 
best corn muffins ! I'm as hungry as a bear," 
and so on through the breakfast. Then comes 
the departure for school. 

<< Kiss me good-bye, mother, and give me a 
big hug to last till I get home. Miss B. says I 
always look as though I'd had a sugar-plum be- 
fore leaving home, and I tell her I hceve, and you 
gave it to me. Good-bye," and she is ofT with a 
rippling laugh as she waves good-bye from the 
omnibus, and leaves behind her a sense of joy 
and light-heartedness which lasts until her return 
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at one o'clock. Rarely does she come without a 
smile which brightens the lunch table, and a 
merry account of the day's experiences are 
related in detail. " There never was such a dear 
school, mother. The girls are so lovely. My 
algebra paper was perfect. The Latin grows so 

interesting as we go on with Miss and 

Fraiilein is such a dear. We have the loveliest 
times with the German stories. We have just 
taken up Irving's ' Life of Goldsmith ' in the 
literature class. Isn't it interesting? I'm 

going down to the Library with this 

afternoon to get ' The Jessamy Bride ' and I'll 
read it aloud to you at ' Cosy Hour ' if you'd 
like to have me. You will, won't you ? Do 
you need me for anything this afternoon? 
What are you going to do?" Her mother 
replies that she thinks of calling upon a friend. 
<' Good ! I was afraid you might not be going 
anywhere and would be lonely," and, the meal 
ended, she flings her arms about her mother's 
neck in an enthusiastic embrace. 

Five-thirty brings the "Cozy Hour" alluded 
to, which the girl and her mother always spend 
together reading aloud, or talking over the day's 
happenings and planning for the morrow's. 
" The Jessamy Bride " is begun and read with a 
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running commentary. Then comes dinner; 
another meal brightened and made delightful be- 
cause of one girl's sunny disposition. The 
evening may bring visitors, or it may be passed 
quietly in the library, or in the living-room with 
a little music. At nine-thirty comes bed hour 
for the busy schoolgirl, and equally busy 
mother, whose days are filled with many duties, 
and as they prepare for the night such words as 
these make the mother's last waking thoughts of 
the daughter full of a blissful peace : 

" What a happy day it has been, hasn't it ? 
But most days are, don't you think so ? I do 
have such good times I Are your windows fixed 
as you like to have them ? Here, don't you dare 
try to pull that one down I The idea of a little 
mother like you tugging at that heavy window 
when there is a great strong girl like me here to 
do it I You need, — you need, — well, you need a 
lecture ! Now get into your bed this minute and 
let me tuck you all up and say good-night. And 
kiss your eyes to make you sleep, — so; and 
your cheeks to make you remember me all night 
long, — so; and your lips because I love, love, 
love you, and you're the dearest little mother in 
the land ! Call me if you want a single thing in 
the night, won't you? Promise! or I'll sit 
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perched on the foot of your bed till morning to 
' watch out ' and you won't be able to shoo me 
ofT/' and with a laugh, a prance, and a wave of 
her hand, the white figure flits through the door, 
leaving behind her a sense of harmony j'oy, hap- 
piness, difficult to describe and impossible to 
measure. And why ? Because it is all so intan* 
gible, so electrical, so inexpressibly a part of the 
girl herself, her sunny soul, and her buoyant 
nature. 

And this is only one day of her life, but it is 
no exaggeration. 

If her pleasures are simple, and her amuse- 
ments commonplace, she glorifies and enhances 
them through self. She is, it is true, invited to 
many places, and always has <' a perfectly splen- 
did time ! " Not because she is the chief feature 
of the affair, by any means, or because her toilet 
was the most beautiful, for the chances are that 
it was one of the simplest there, and perhaps 
made by herself. Nor is it because she is beauti- 
ful, or has any special talent by which she may 
contribute to the pleasure of her companions. 
She is full of mirth, and very adaptive and tact- 
ful, is sometimes called a pretty girl, although her 
charms if analyzed would perhaps be found to lie 
almost entirely in her animated manner, her sunny, 
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laughing expression, and her readiness to be 
pleased. 

And can you realize what a privilege it 
is to an older woman to dwell in this atmos- 
phere ? How it takes her out of herself, keeps 
her young at heart, and everlastingly thank* 
ful to the dear Lord who gave her such a bless- 
ing? 

This girl does not have one-half the pleasures 
which come into some girls' lives. She can* 
not afford anything like the luxuries which 
more than half of her friends enjoy. She 
must economize in many ways, make some of 
her own garments, perform many little domestic 
duties, live simply, and find pleasure in small 
things. 

Yet everything she docs is vivified by her own 
joyousness, and to her seems exactly the '< best 
thing going " — as she, herself, would, no doubt, 
express it. She literally lives << the whole day 
long, with a laugh and a song." That the cause 
lies within, rather than without does not make 
her joys the less. 

And this may be almost any girl's lot, although 
I am ready to concede that, sunny of soul though 
some girb are, and joyous with the joyousness 
natural to girlhood, that it would be difficult for 
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them to retain these qualities if brought in touch 
with uncongenial natures, or that cruel, cruel wet 
blanket. 

Still, something of the power which finds joy 
upon every side rests with every girl. She who 
can develop this power until it has become a 
thing of marvellous beauty is to be envied among 
girls. 

Look for the sunshine, my girls, for never 
again will it be so easy for you to find it as at 
womanhood's dawning. Store away a big sup- 
ply of it to be drawn upon in later years when 
there is not so much to be had for the taking. 
You are not storing it for self alone, but for 
your children as well, for steeped in this joy- 
ousness you cannot help giving it forth to 
others, and those marvellous powers at work 
within you, — supplying, forming, hoarding up 
for future use, ready when the time comes 
to reproduce, can best be nourished by this sun- 
shine. 

Most of you have read Miss Alcott's " Eight 
Cousins." Do you recall what " Mac " said when 
he began to learn something about the wonder- 
ful mechanism of his eyes after he had injured 
them by misusing them ? " Why isn't a fellow 
taught all about his works and how to manage 
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'em, and not left to go blundering into all sorts 
of worries ? " 

If we only understood those " works " better, 
we should have less need for physicians whether 
to minister to body, mind, or morals. 
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"MY DEAR DAUGHTER-CHILD" 

F all the names you call me, 
mother, do you know which 
one I love the best? " asked a 
young girl of her mother. 

" How can I guess, dear, 
when I call you by so many," 
was the mother's reply. 

" Your ' Dear Daughter-Child/ " said the girl, 
* for, somehow, I feel as if I were just every bit 
your own when you call me that, and I want to 
cuddle you and do all sorts of things for you." 

I'hose simple words may not seem to mean a 
great deal, but in reality they hold a little ser- 
mon. The girl herself would probably have had 
some difficulty in explaining just what she meant, 
because it was not logic which prompted the 
words, but sentiment, and sentiment is a strange, 
intangible thing to lay hold of, — elusive, and 
evasive to a degree, — but it moves the world, 
and without it our earth would not be a much 
more desirable abiding place than the moon. 
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In those three words lay a power to draw that 
daughter closer to her mother, and in some mys- 
terious manner they proved the key to a little 
sanctuary into which only they two were privi- 
leged to enter. 

We are strange creatures, we feminines of the 
genus man, and it often needs but a trifle to 
make us happy or miserable ; to inspire good or 
arouse unworthy impulses in us. A word has 
more than once been responsible for a vast deal, 
and a smile has been known to make or mar a 
life. In the instance above quoted there was a 
certain something in those three words which 
sank deep into the girl's heart, and her response 
was quicker, tenderer, than it would have been 
had some other words been used instead. 

And how much that "dear daughter-child" 
may be in every home. If her mother is its 
queen, she is its princess royal, and a thousand 
opportunities are hers to prove this. She need 
not be arrayed in "silk and satin, gold and 
velvet/' but in simple, rational garments. She 
is not obliged to have a retinue of servitors at 
her beck and bidding, nor need she dwell in a 
palace. A palace does not always stand for 
home ; servitors do not invariably mean luxury 
or peace of mind, and a twenty-cent muslin 
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gown has often covered a happier heart, a more 
contented spirit, than cloth of gold. It is not 
what the girl has, but what she is; it is ''not 
what we give, but what we share, for the gift 
without the giver is bare." 

We may give a hundred things, do a thou- 
sand for another, but unless we put self into the 
giving and the doing the true beauty of both are 
wanting. 

And this is exactly what is needed in the 
daughter-child. There are, I know, two sides to 
every question, and the earlier chapters illustrate 
it. In the happier side, wherein heredity meant 
much for the girl, it was easier for her to be- 
come the true daughter-child in the home ; the 
princess royal, to radiate sunshine and gather 
sweets in exchange. With the other girl de- 
scribed it was a different story, for she was mis- 
understood, balked and thwarted at every turn. 
In addition to this, she had her own sensitive, 
high-strung nature to battle with, and a disposi- 
tion which was an inherited curse. The out- 
look for her was, indeed, serious, and to say to 
her: 

" Never mind what others do, strive to do 
what is right yourself. Try to keep the quick 
temper in check ; learn to control the rebellious 
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tongue; teach the corners of your mouth to 
curve upward in a happy smile, instead of down- 
ward in a disdainful, sarcastic, superior expres- 
sion. Raise the brows instead of lowering them, 
and let them express pleasure and tranquillity, 
instead of annoyance and irritation." 

Yet all the telling in the world would be of 
little use unless conditions could be altered. In 
the first place the girl was not aware that the 
moral atmosphere which she was breathing was 
tainted, and, consequently, would not be likely 
to try to purify it. Only by being removed from 
it, and placed in a pure one, could she become 
conscious that it lacked life-giving properties. 
If she ever is removed from its taint, it will be 
doubly hard if she is forced to return to it. 

Much may be forgiven this girl, and a great pity 
for her must stir our hearts. Yet, as she grows 
older, and can more readily compare her sur- 
roundings with the surroundings of others ; when 
she begins to weigh, and learn wherein she is 
losing in the balance, then will come her time to 
call a halt, if ever one is to be called. It will be 
a turning point in her life. Every life has one, 
and there comes to us a moment when we say : 
'< Shall I make a bold stroke and swim out of the 
rushing current which will surely dash me to 
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pieces upon the rocks in the falls below, or shall 
I trust to luck to go over without striking ? " 

This poor little swimmer will have a hard 
struggle when her time comes to swim towards 
calmer waters, I fear. 

Happily, not many girls encounter such 
troubled currents, although none may hope to 
go the length of the stream without encounter- 
ing some <' choppy waves." And, dear me, 
those choppy waves can buffet one about a good 
bit, too, as I happen to know only too well. 

May I preach a little right here ? I've tried 
not to preach thus far. And if I promise not to 
scold, will you listen ? I once wrote a book in 
which I scolded and preached at the mothers 
hard. Perhaps they think I took a base ad- 
vantage of them because they could not '' talk 
back." In this case I am going to try to be 
amiable and will see if I can put a sugar coating 
upon my pill and make it slip down easily. 

When a girl has reached the age of sixteen or 

eighteen, she has necessarily been brought in 

touch with a variety of temperaments, and has 

rubbed against the world to a certain extent. 

She has learned in school that sharp thorns are 

sure to be encountered along life's pathway, and 

that sunshine and shadow alternate. Many^ 
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many times, no doubt, she has been rubbed the 
wrong way until she has felt as irritated as a 
black cat whose fur has been rumpled until 
electric sparks snap from it, and poor puss gives 
a wild yowl of protest as he bounds out of his 
tormentor's arms. If his tormentor escapes a 
sharp dig from the animal's claws he may be 
thankful. He certainly deserved to get it. If 
the girl could give the yowl and dig she would 
feel immensely relieved, for they would act as 
safety-valves. But she can't do it if she would 
retain her dignity and her self-respect. Directly 
she gives evidence of a righteous wrath, and it 
is directed towards those who are older than 
herself, she is criticised and condemned, no mat- 
ter how great has been the provocation, or how 
utterly unjust and unreasonable the older person 
may have been. There lies the cruelty of it all, 
and to say to a young girl under such condi- 
tions: ''Never under any circumstances lose 
your self-control; never give way to useless 
rage; never forget that the one who provokes 
you is older than yourself," would be about as 
sensible as to tell a child who is tumbling heels- 
over-head down a flight of stairs not to grasp 
hold of the first object his hand encounters. If 
self-preservation is the first law of life, surely 
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self-justification must be the second, and we have 
got to come pretty close to a saintly estate before 
we can fed sure of ourselves. 

''Our greatest glory is not in never failing, 
but in rising every time we fail." To preach 
perfection to a girl of sixteen, or eighteen, until 
we can say, " I am perfect," would be the very 
essence of dogmatism. There may be a scattered 
few among us who do not need to be helped ; 
who are invariably so entirely self-controlled, so 
amiable, so perfectly good, that they do not need 
" life-lines," or those helpful little boosts over 
life's " thank-yo'-marms," but I wouldn't give a 
fig for them, and I may as well confess that fact 
right ofT. The sunny, happy, joyous soul? 
Yes! Give me that every time, for there is 
enough of the human element in such a nature 
to hold within it a spark which can be fired when 
righteous cause strikes it. Such a nature, too, 
usually possesses sufficient self-control to bear a 
good deal without any greater outward demon- 
stration than a close shutting of the lips, and a 
squaring of the shoulders, and head held as alert as 
a war-horse's, when the provocation is directed to- 
wards her, and it often proves a stronger rebuke 
to the tormentor than words would be because it 
instantly testifies to the victim's superiority. 
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But when a nature of this sort finds a weaker 
sister unjustly assailed, — ^take care! If she 
doesn't enter the fray in her defense with all 
guns trimmed I do not understand her character. 
And we must glory in her spirit. 

Stand bravely for the right, and for justice al- 
ways, whether the misused object be human be- 
ing or brute, but never for a moment lose sight 
of your own self-respect and dignity if you can 
possibly help it. 

In the home can come many provocations, I 
know full well, and it is in the home our self- 
control is oftenest taxed, for there we are likely 
to be off our guard, and may say and do things 
which we would think twice before saying or do- 
ing if we felt sure others were observing and 
hearing us. Do you know that this fact is a 
remarkable test to our point of view, and a tre- 
mendously powerful break ? If when we were 
about to say or do a certain thing we could 
pause long enough to ask : " Would I do, or 
say, this if I knew that others beyond the four 
walls of my home could see or hear it ? " 1*11 
venture to assert that we would wear our think- 
ing caps a good deal oftener than we do if we 
knew that they could. What unconscious hypo- 
crites we are, after all ! We do not mean to be, 
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and would promptly jump upon our highest 
horse if some one hinted such a thing, yet there 
isn't a day of our lives in which we do not 
demonstrate this. The old saying ** that to 
know another person well one must summer and 
winter with her " is true as truth itself, and even 
then we may not know her as well as we fancy 
we do. The test of constant association is a 
very crucial one, and we can never feel quite 
sure of the outcome. The secret lies largely in 
the fact that we, ourselves, are constantly chang- 
ing, and our point of view is altering. The 
world appears very different to us at forty from 
what it appeared at twenty, and at sixty our out- 
look will again shift. So is it to be wondered at 
that we fail to understand the change within 
ourselves, and attribute it all to another? We 
cannot be aware of what the years have robbed 
us in the way of personal charms, enthusiasm, 
conscientiousness, tenderness, sensitiveness, or 
tolerance, until we meet some one who knew us 
in earlier life, and we find them expecting as a 
matter of course to find those qualities and 
charms unimpaired. Then, lo ! we have a mirror 
held before us in which the " giftie " has been 
•* gied " us " to see oursels as ithers see us." 
And therein lies half our troubles and our 
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blunders with our girls, and our girls with us. 
We grow to be regular old fogies and never 
suspect it. They know we are old fogies and to 
save their blessed lives they can't help revealing 
the fact. Then we brindle and fuss, and sputter 
and feel injured, misused, and badly treated, and 
our girls are distressed and troubled and forlorn, 
and sort of crisscross, and can't for the lives of 
them understand what the matter is. 

The whole sum and substance of it is that life 
is one huge example of give and take. We 
hear all this said of matrimony, but who ever 
hears it said in connection with parents and their 
children ? If it ever is entertained it is almost 
invariably a new version which says : " I give, 
and you take, — whatever I choose to give you, 
and say nothing." And that attitude won't 
stand for one little minute ! The giving and 
taking must be a law common to both, for the 
older person must not expect to receive from the 
younger more than is given, and vice versa. 

The dear daughter-child gave of her sunshiny 
soul; gave boundlessly, lavishly, dispensing 
brightness and joy for all unstintingly, and thus 
made her home a little paradise because she 
dwelt therein. What was given to her in re- 
turn ? Love, boundless love ! She was made to 
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understand how much her sunshine meant to 
others. How happy they were because of it 
How it helped them to bear the heat and burden 
of the day. How it tended to prolong life itself 
because it so electrified them that they, too, felt 
young and happy. She was also made to 
understand that her acceptance of the small 
things of life, making the best of them, gaining 
great happiness from mere trifles as they came 
to her, served to arouse in those who made her 
small pleasures possible a great desire to multiply 
them many times over. That her thoughtfulness 
for them made the older members of her family 
plan ceaselessly for her welfare, for like begets 
like invariably. 

Curiously enough this girl's name means: 
"Strength, Worth, Loveliness," although her 
parents never learned that fact until years after 
she was named. 

Will it not be well for each daughter-child to 
win the right to be called by that name whether 
it be her given one or not ? 

Strength of character can be developed by 
every one, even though heredity has been dead 
against it, and she who develops it under such 
adverse conditions has done a vast deal more for 
the world in which she dwells than if she had given 
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it a splendid work of art^ for '' he that ruleth his 
spirit is greater than he that taketh a city " you 
know, and it only requires the letter S to make 
it read She. 

So even with the peppery, the dour, the un- 
cultivated, or the ancestor whose moral standard 
was somewhat out of balance, I shall say: 
Strive to begin a brand new ancestry for those 
who will follow you. Use their shortcomings 
as your own stepping-stones to higher things, 
and resolve that the world shall be better be- 
cause you have lived in it. That one dear 
daughter-child, at least, shall shine as a splendid 
illumination for the generations which are to 
succeed. 

This statement has been quoted from Mr. Dug- 
dale's report of the New York Prison Associa- 
tion, who traced a certain family through several 
generations with this result : " Among 540 direct 
descendants, and 169 persons related by marriage 
or co-habitation, there were 280 paupers, and 140 
criminals of the worst sort; guilty of seven 
murders, of theft, highway robbery and nearly 
every other oflfense known in the calendar of 



crime." 



Such a statement as this makes one shudder 

when one pauses to think that it must €dl have 
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had a beginning. That one individuaFs lack of 
self-control, — for when thoroughly sifted down it 
was due to a want of self-control, — could launch 
upon the world such utter misery, ruin, distress, 
and suffering for his^ — or her, — ^posterity, and for 
hundreds of others as well. 

Does not such an appalling statement, which 
is absolute fact, and not to be disputed, act as a 
strong incentive to make one wish to struggle 
out of the turbulent waters, and strike bravely for 
the safer, calmer current near shore ? To call 
the halt and begin the new heredity which will 
enable some writer to state that : '' Among 540 
direct descendants of a certain family, and 169 
persons related by congenial marriages, there 
were 280 noted for their upright characters, their 
sunny souls, their pure lives, and 140 for their 
brilliant minds, their high attainments and the 
good they had done for their fellow-beings ; that 
they were responsible for several beautiful chari- 
ties, for generous gifts to those less fortunate than 
themselves, for kindness towards the stranger 
within their gates, and for every other good deed 
ever recorded of human beings." 

Do you not thrill at reading this even as you 
shuddered at reading the other statement ? Does 
it not hold up before you beautiful possibilities ? 
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A vast, limitless vista of happiness ? And one 
girl may lay the corner-stone for it all I 

She need not go crying her intentions from 
the house-tops, — perhaps if she were to do so in 
this day of twenty stories, her voice would be 
lost before it could reach the beings below hery-* 
but just settle right down to her own little reso- 
lution which she does not mean to allow any one 
to shake. In her home, or in her school or col- 
lege life, in the outer world to which necessity 
may have called her, there will be endless jars, 
numberless obstacles to thwart her, but she must 
strive not to let them discourage. When one 
thing goes wrong scurry around to find some- 
thing which has gone right. When a cloud low- 
ers in the east, turn quickly towards the west 
to learn whether the sun is shining there, for the 
west is the direction in which to look for 
fair weather. '< But suppose the cloud be in the 
west? What then?" you ask. There never 
was a cloud without a wind behind it to blow it 
away. Brace up for a little and it will be gone, 
leaving a fresher, clearer air because of the 
blow. 

When one door shuts another is pretty sure to 
open, and just when it seems as though it must 
be locked and barred by magic means, lo and be- 
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hold! it swings upon its hinges and we slip 
through as easily as you please. 

Try to believe that with very rare exceptions 
you are the dear daughter-child, and that much 
hope is centred in you. That even though you 
may at times feel an absence of sympathy, a little 
repellent chill, and long for the actual words of 
praise, the little caress, the smile which mothers 
were put upon earth to give, and the encouraging 
word which often helps far more than the speaker 
can ever guess, that there are both love and pride 
hidden away behind a reserved, a cold, an un- 
demonstrative, or a passionate nature, and per- 
haps its owner suffers as keenly as you do, be- 
cause she is at odds with her daughter-child. 

It is only a truly noble nature which ever rises 
to greatness, or which can leave behind it step- 
ping-stones to help others. The survival of the 
fittest is seen every day we live, and the Great 
Gardener goes on with His weeding year in and 
year out. 

Sometimes it may seem as though, indeed, 

*• The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is often interred with their bones." 

But this is not so ; if it were we should have no 
good men. It is only because we are all so 
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prone to note and raise a hue and cry over the 
evil deeds, and accept the good ones as a matter 
of course. 

O if we were only as prompt to praise as we are 
to blame ; as quick to discover the good-hap as 
we are the evil-hap, how much pain would be 
spared others, and how much pleasure would be 
given I 

Try it for just one day. When you " pop " 
out of your bed some morning see how quickly 
you can discover something pleasing; spy out 
something which some one else has done and 
commend it heartily. As the day wears on keep 
your eyes open for the delightful happenings and 
do not fail to speak of them. It may be noth- 
ing more than the " glorious sunlight," or the 
made-over skirt, or the little merry journey to 
school with your mates, or the perfect algebra 
paper, or the delicious corn muffins, but speak 
of them ! Let your pleasure be known. Such 
an infusion of happiness as this will drive dys- 
pepsia away from any meal, and do more to aid 
digestion than all the pepsin ever compounded 
by a chemist. 

Very often it is the sin of omission which 

causes more sorrow than the sin of commission, 

for it leaves so much to be taken for granted, 
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and we are, after all, just little children who love 
the word of praise, the gentle caress of approval, 
just as much when we are forty as when we are four. 

'« La, honey, dey's a heap mo' flies ketched 
wid 'lasses den wid vinegar," said an old Virginia 
" Mammy," to one of her young charges, and 
nothing truer was ever affirmed. 

We want our girls to be able to use the 
«' 'lasses," and catch their " flies " with a smile in- 
stead of glowering at them, and to send that 
smile down through countless generations to 
warm and cheer others. 

In the next chapter I want to tell you 
about some girls whose smiles for others many 
years ago have helped many who are living to- 
day to smile, although those girls ceased smiling 
many years since. Let us hope that they are 
made happier themselves because of their smiles. 
Most of those girls had an endless number of 
" thank-yo'-marms " to struggle over, not only 
unaided, but helping others at the same time. 
Often there seemed no one to throw them a life- 
line when they were struggling in the choppy 
waves. But they won through and posterity is 
the better and stronger because of their struggles. 
They surely left their " footprints in the sands of 
time." 
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ELL, if she can do it I don't 
see why I can't I " exclaimed 
one girt whom I know. She 
was speaking of learning Ger- 
man, 3 certain friend having 
taken up the study in connec- 
tion with other work and under very discourag- 
ing conditions, for the friend was much re- 
stricted in means, and her blessings were won 
through effort only. So the study was taken up 
with the ambitious friend as an inspiration, and 
before long she was jabbering away like a ver- 
itable " Vaterlandskind." 

Truly ^ what one girl accomplishes another may 
also. Not that all may develop along the same 
lines, but hidden away in each individual is 
soTne talent, some spark of genius, some special 
ability which only needs developing to make it 
a thing worth while. And, strangest of all, it 
almost always reaches the greatest d^p-ee of 
perfection when developed under adverse con- 
ditions and in the face of odds which seem at 
times insurmountable. 
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I want to tell you what some girls did under 
such adverse conditions that ultimate success 
seemed impossible. 

To begin with let us take a girl whom you all 
know and all love, I am sure. I have not space 
to tell all I would wish to have you know about 
her, but I can tell you where you may learn a 
great deal more than can be learned from this 
brief sketch : Read " Girls Who Became Fa- 
mous," by Sarah K. Bolton, published by T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York. Those sketches are 
well worth reading and will be an inspiration to 
" higher things " for any girl. Also the " Life, 
Letters, and Journals" of L. M. Alcott, by 
Ednah D. Cheney, published by Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. These sketches of such a life 
cannot fail to help other girls and arouse all that 
is good within them. 

From a tiny child Louisa Alcott was forced to 
encounter adversity, for her parents, although 
cultivated, scholarly, and well-born, were poor, 
and little Louisa, as she tells the story in " Little 
Women" had to wear made over frocks, do 
housework," grub along " and deny herself many 
things. But she had a frank, open character, a 
keen sense of humour which could see the funny 
side of a situation and consequently mitigate the 
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distress ; a very sunny soul, and was brimful of 
enthusiasm. Mrs. Bolton, quoting from " Little 
Women/' says : 

" Jo was very tall, thin, and brown, and re- 
minded one of a colt ; for she never seemed to 
know what to do with her long limbs, which 
were very much in her way. She had a decided 
mouth, a comical nose, and sharp, gray eyes, 
which appeared to see everything, and were by 
turns fierce or funny or thoughtful." 

She and her three sisters led healthy, happy, 
merry lives in their Concord home in spite of the 
close economy necessary, and here when she was 
but eight years of age she began to scribble, en- 
couraged by that " Marmee " of blessed memory, 
to whom the world owes so much for giving 
that encouragement to her wild colt. 

The girl was always fond of reading and de- 
voured everything she could get hold of. One 
of the sweetest poems she ever wrote, " My 
Kingdom," was written when she was but thir- 
teen. As a young girl she was original to a de- 
gree, saying and doing the most unheard-of things 
and constantly getting into scrapes. At sixteen 
she began to work in earnest, teaching school 
and writing between whiles. She offered her 
little stories thither and yonder and at length 
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placed one, receiving for it the munificent sum 
of 15.00! 

It is needless to state that at this rate of 
remuneration she was not likely to become 
affluent, yet all helped, and she worked on. If 
poor << Jo " had to " stand about with her back 
carefully against the wall " lest the burnt breadth 
in her poplin show when she was at the party, 
" « The Duke's Daughter ' paid the butcher's bill," 
and " ' A Phantom Hand ' put down a new car- 
pet," and she was happy in her old clothes. For 
more than thirty years she worked and hoped, 
doing cheerfully whatever her hand found to do, 
meeting with many disappointments, overcoming 
many obstacles. 

At length when she was nearly thirty-six years 
of age she was asked to write a story for girls. 
She had great misgivings of her ability to do so, 
and said so. Then she set to work and wrote 
the story of her own and her sisters' lives, giving 
to the world " Little Women " which has helped 
many more little women than the modest author 
ever dreamed it could. In her preface she em- 
bodies her hopes and her doubts. 

Other books followed in rapid succession and 

before she was forty her works had brought her 

about one hundred thousand dollars. 
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We cannot all hope to be gifted as was Miss 
Alcott, but we can hope to reach the Celestial 
City. To cany our burdens bravely and cheer- 
fully^ having a smile instead of a frown and al- 
ways looking for the best. 

Her life, independent of the books she has 
given the world, stands for a vast deal, and many, 
many girls have been made better because " Jo " 
lived. She will be loved as long as girls are on 
this earth. 

There is one girl ; now we'll talk of another, 
and what she has done for her sister women. 

Do you know of Mary Lyon ? But for her, 
higher education for women would have tarried 
long in becoming a fact She, like Louisa Al- 
cott, lived in Massachusetts, although Louisa was 
not born there as Mary Lyon was. It was a long 
way back in 1797, February 28th. She was born 
in a little farmhouse but one story high, way 
off in Western Massachusetts, and at that period 
it was not like the Western Massachusetts of to- 
day, with its Pittsfield, Lenox, Stockbridge, but 
almost a wilderness. 

Here Mary Lyon lived and literally flourished, 
for she was a sunny, happy, busy little soul; 
warm-hearted and generous to the last degree. 
She was the fifth of seven children, and while 
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she was still a little child her father died leaving 
her wonderful mother to care for this large family, 
which she did nobly. The little farm was made 
to yield its best. 

The little girl early gave promise of great 
mental ability. She learned readily, and had a 
remarkably retentive memory. When she was 
but thirteen her mother married a second time 
and removed to Ohio leaving the girl at the old 
homestead to keep house for her only brother. 
What do you think he allowed her for so doing ? 
One dollar a week ! With it she bought clothes 
and books for school, adding to the sum by spin- 
ning and weaving for neighbours. When she 
was eighteen her brother married and removed 
to New York State, and the young girl was 
thrown entirely upon her own resources. So 
she began to teach school for the munificent 
salary of seventy-five cents a week and her board. 

Yet from it she managed to save enough to 
enable her to go for one term to Sanderson 
Academy in Ashfield where she worked with a 
will because she realized how short and precious 
the time was. But, alas ! it soon came to an end, 
and just as she was about making up her mind 
to return to her home the trustees offered her 
another term without charge. 
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That was fine, but meantime she must livty 
and how t By oflfering her bed and some table 
linen to a woman who took boarders I 

I have not space to tell everything this reso- 
lute girl did to gain an education, but gain it she 
did, and realizing what it meant to her and how 
difficult it had been to win, she resolved to do 
something to help others. 

During all her years of struggle she used to 
say: 

" If I am unhappy it is because I think too 
much about myself." 

She had a wonderful personality and drew 
girls to her in a marvellous manner, so it is no 
wonder she was successful as a teacher. 

At last she resolved to do something for her 
girls. She was thirty-three years old and had 
never laid aside anything for herself. Neverthe- 
less this did not deter her, and with the aim of a 
high-grade school or college in mind she set 
about accomplishing great things with small 
means. There was no Cornell Co-ed, no Vassar, 
no Wellesley, in that day. 

In order to learn the details of her years of 
endeavour you must read the book above named, 
for here I have only space to tell you that upon 
a little slab up in Massachusetts are these lines : — 
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Mary Lyon, 

the founder of 

Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 

and for twelve years 

its Principal. 

A teacher 

for thirty-five years, 

and of more than 

three thousand pupils. 

Bom, Feb. 28, 1797, 

Died, Mar. 5, 1849. 

Every one knows Mount Holyoke Seminary 
and what sort of women it has given to the 
world. Here is a memorial to one girl's " in- 
domitable determination," and the little stone 
did much for the world and her sex. 

^We have had an author whose writings have 
helped all the world, a philanthropist, whose 
work cannot be measured; shall we now see 
what another talented girl did ? 

True, this was a rich girl and few who are 
born to luxury and ease have much incentive to 
work hard and achieve an honour to be won by 
hard work only. But Harriet Hosmer achieved 
great honour. Another Massachusetts girl, too I 
The dear old Bay State has done much for her 
daughters. 

As a child Harriet Hosmer was a good bit of 
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a problem to those who knew her ; for study as 
it is generally understood was unknown to her 
and she learned of the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air. She was as full of originality as 
a nut is of meat, and many amusing tales are 
told of her performances. 

Her room was a sight to startle the timid and 
nervous, for every known beast or bird which 
she could capture or shoot sooner or later found 
a place in it, stuffed and mounted by her own 
hands. In a clay pit in her garden she messed and 
pottered to her heart's content, reproducing her 
beasts and birds. Here was the sculptor in embryo. 

As time went on she studied drawing, model- 
ling, and anatomical drawing, and no amount of 
work daunted her. She travelled all over the 
United States studying different types, from the 
Creole of New Orleans to the Indian of Dakota, 
and when she felt that she knew something 
about them she began to work. 

Feeling that only abroad could she learn what 
she wished to, she went to Rome in 1852 and 
worked harder than ever. There she studied 
with the great Gibson and soon gained fame 
through his instruction. 

Her first original work was " Daphne," then 
came her famous " Medusa." I cannot enumer- 
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ate all her beautiful pieces of statuary, but of 
" Daphne " Mr. Gibson said : " Her power of 
imitating the roundness and softness of flesh I 
have never seen surpassed." 

Just as she was approaching the zenith of her 
glory her father lost his fortune and her luxu- 
rious surroundings had to be given up. 

When misfortune overtook her, for some 
caprice she began to work on " Puck," the first 
humorous subject she had ever chosen, and 
nothing she ever produced was cleverer. This 
little scamp of the fairies is seated on a toadstool 
which breaks under him and topples him heels 
over head. It is a wonderful piece of work. 
That work brought her f 31,000 and poverty 
took wings and flew away. Orders came thick 
and fast, and after five years spent in hard work 
in Rome she returned to America still young 
and already famous. 

Upon her return to Rome she modelled her 
world-famous " Zenobia." 

Those of you who visit Central Park, New 
York City, can see in the beautiful fountain a 
specimen of Harriet Hosmer's work. In addition 
to this wonderful talent she wrote both prose 
and verse, and wrote well, too. Isn't she an 
American girl to be proud of? 
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Shall we learn something of a French girl 
now, lest we grow too vain of our honours ? 

A little tomboy was this, who, away back in 
the year 1833 ran and romped through the 
beautiful woods of the Bois de Boulogne, gather* 
ing armfuls of flowers, watching the birds and the 
little animals which made their homes there. 
This poor Uttle lassie had no mother to sympa- 
thize with her in her love of nature and was 
misunderstood and thought to be a heedless, law- 
less child by those who had her in their charge; 
and so they came pretty near depriving the 
world of a great artist, for they placed her in an 
establishment where she would be taught to be a 
seamstress. But that little maid would never 
settle down to the humdrum round of a sewing 
girl's life, and school was tried once more. Here 
she literally made her mark at last, for although 
algebra and literature were mysteries to her, her 
clever pencil had soon drawn caricatures of every 
teacher in St. Antoine school, and even 
though they did not particularly relish being the 
subjects of these drawings, they were quick to 
recognize the ability which produced them. As 
she was only received in the school because her 
father taught drawing there it is not surprising 
that she had fewer privileges than the other pupils. 
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About this time her father began to recognize 
her talent and set himself to cultivate it as care- 
fully as possible. He sent her to the Louvre to 
copy the great pictures, and one day while she 
was hard at work an elderly English gentleman 
paused beside her easel and exclaimed : 

" Your copy, my child, is superb, faultless ! 
Persevere as you have begun and I prophesy 
that you will become a great artist I " 

Do you recall what I said in an earlier chapter ? 
That sometimes only a word is needed to change 
a whole career ? That a smile may bring bound- 
less happiness ? I wish I had time to tell you 
how hard the girl worked after that and what a 
triumph was hers in the end, but you can read 
all about Rosa Bonheur in the delightful sketch 
in the book above mentioned. 

Every sort of privation and form of discourage- 
ment seemed hers, yet to-day you can go to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New York, and 
see her magnificent painting, " The Horse 
Fair " ; and to make those splendid animals seem 
more real to you, I will tell you that one of the 
handsomest of them which was her pet, acci- 
dentally stepped back and put his hoof straight 
through her canvas, as she worked, thus ruin- 
ing in an instant the work of many months. 
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But she went straight to work to do it over 
again, and to-day the picture, and copies of it in 
every known form of reproduction, delight the 
world. 

For this painting she received the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and was, I believe, the first 
woman who ever achieved that honour ; and forty 
thousand francs. Riches and honour for the 
poor little tomboy. 

I wish I had space to tell you more, but I 
must hurry along. Truly America's national 
cry ought to be " Hurry up ! " for we hear it 
upon the lips of every man, woman, and child. 

In this book of sketches you will find one of 
'' Florence Nightingale," that wonderful woman 
who did so much for suffering soldiers and hu- 
manity, and also sketches of the lives of many 
other girls who became famous because they 
were willing to persevere. If heredity helped, 
they took advantage of that help, but if it hin- 
dered, they strove to overcome that hindrance. 
If environment proved discouraging, and the 
outlook well-nigh hopeless, they resolved to 
conquer in spite of all obstacles. 

Of the nineteen girls mentioned in this book 

only three had very large means ; two others had 

ample means, and two but moderate means. 
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The others could be spoken of as girls of modest 
means or poor. Yet every one of them left a 
name to be proud of. 

In the book called " Famous Types of Women " 
by the same author and publisher we find longer 
sketches of eight women whose names are known 
throughout the world and who are admired, loved 
or reverenced for their deeds. The woman to 
whom the above book is dedicated, Frances 
Willard, stands as an example of what a woman 
can do for her fellow beings. In another book 
which I wish my girls would read, for while many 
may lack time to read long biographies, nearly 
all may find an opportunity to read these concise 
sketches, and gain much from the reading, is Miss 
Brooks' «< Dames and Daughters of Colonial 
Days," published by the same house as the other. 

In these sketches of our girls and women whose 
deeds of courage and bravery had no small bear- 
ing in the development of our country, we learn 
why their sons and daughters, and their descend- 
ants who live to-day are brave men and women, 
and why our country is what it is. If any of the 
girls who read those charming sketches happen 
to have a drop or two of that same blood in their 
veins, I am sure their hearts will throb the quicker 
for that fact We are a democratic nation, I 
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admit, but democracy, nevertheless and notwith- 
standing, we feel a glow of pride at the thought 
that " Betsey Schuyler," or «* Abigail Adams, 
or "Betty Alden," or "Constance Hopkins 
is likely to crop up somewhere in us and give us 
a nose, or an eye, or a smile, a sunny spirit, or a 
vein of wit ; for whether we will or no, blood 
tells. 

I wish I could give you a long list of books, 
but I shall hope that having whetted your ap- 
petites by these, you will look up others and find 
them helpful. 

Our books are a great comfort, and to read 
really good ones is like associating with high- 
minded, cultured people, for whether we are 
aware of the fact at the time or not, we are surely 
helped. 

While upon the subject of books I want to say 
a word or two more. Perhaps upon no subject 
do opinions so vary as upon this, for some ruth- 
lessly condemn that which others not only sanc- 
tion and approve, but recommend. In this day 
of many books one ought to have no difficulty in 
finding good reading, but just what constitutes 
good reading is the stumbling-block in many dis- 
cussions regarding books. It is a vexed question, 
and in it again figures environment and training. 
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One individual classes all novels in a sweeping 
condemnation. Another reads scarcely anything 
else and we find in his or her home very little that 
is fact, except as a foundation of fact may be 
discovered in the fiction read. 

It seems to me that in such an enlightened age 
as is this we ought to be wise enough to concede 
that everything has its place, its use, and its abuse, 
and not take the narrow standpoint that because 
we do not approve a certain thing it must neces* 
sarily be wrong. That view has already caused 
too much misery in the world as we have only to 
read history in order to convince ourselves ; and 
it is high time we set about cultivating a little 
tolerance for other people's views. 

Many object to novels, yet there are novels 
and novels. Personally I firmly believe in the 
mission of a good novel, and have every reason 
to think that they have helped a great many 
people to better thoughts and deeds. But there 
are other novels which have no excuse for being. 
Many of the problem novels of this twentieth 
century are such, and these have succeeded in 
turning up enough mud from the swamp to create 
a miasma calculated to destroy the strongest. 

But because a few are harmful and pestilential 
must the great majority be condemned ? I could 
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mention a hundred this minute which for years 
and generations have helped, and will continue 
to help the human race. Such writers as Scott, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Eliot, Hugo, Hawthorne, 
Stowe, Besant, Bulwer, Stephenson, Bronte, and 
many others, both early and modern, did not 
live in vain. They put many beautiful, helpful 
thoughts upon paper which will survive for all 
time, and have helped their fellow men.* That 
they knew life as it is and so told of it, does not 
detract from their credit. We must all know it 
as it is, otherwise we are ignorant. To walk by 
a mud-puddle with one's eyes closed does not re- 
move the puddle however much we may assure 
ourselves that it isn't there simply because we do 
not see it. We want to learn to discover the 
good that puddle can do, for do good it can in 
some way. 

But with novel reading as with everything else 
we can go to excess. If we eat only jams and 
jellies, fruits and cakes, we will soon find our- 
selves with a deranged stomach, but if, on the 
other hand, we eat only bread and beefsteak we 
lack some of the sweets essential to our well-be- 
ing. As the body needs sweets and acids, 
starch and fats, so the mind needs a change from 
one line of thought to another. History is de- 
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lightful, but if we read history continually and 
to the exclusion of everything else we soon be- 
come sated with it. So on with biography, 
travel, adventure, poetry, science. Each has its 
place and we need every one, but they must be 
taken as we need and are in the mood to receive 
them, otherwise they do us Uttle good. Mental 
conditions and our surroundings play no small 
part in fitting us for our subjects. We pass 
through a strange city and we see a beautiful 
painting, or a group of statuary. Instantly we 
are filled with a desire to ask, " Who ? What ? 
Why ? " and then we are ready to be told, or to 
inform ourselves. Then it gives us more than 
double the pleasure to learn who, what, and why, 
than it would have given to read about these 
things simply as a duty. The appetite is whetted 
and we are eager to learn. And shall we con- 
demn the novel if that incites the desire to know 
who, what, why? We come upon a splendid 
bronze bust of Hawthorne. Suppose we had 
never read his " House of Seven Gables," his 
" Scarlet Letter," or his " Blithedale Romance " ? 
Would the bust mean so much to us ? We 
might ask, " Who is he ? What did he do ? " 
and the answer might be, " O, he wrote novels." 
So did the '< Dutchess " and one would mean 
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about as much to us as the other. But the 
chances are that if we do not already know 
something of those novels we will set about 
learning and, one thing leading to another, we 
take our jam and then look about for the bread 
upon which to spread it. We read the writer's 
biography, and reading, understand the novels, 
their tone, their colouring the better, because we 
understand the man who wrote them. Yet those 
novels often deal with gruesome subjects, and in 
order to fully understand them we must read 
the history of our country when men said, " You 
must think and do as I think and do, or be 
damned eternally, and unless you are willing to 
accept my views I shall burn and torture you." 
Ah, me, we have some sad blights upon our 
land, though we are young in years, and it is a 
pity we must bear those scars. 

Take the bread and jam together, my girls, 
and if you find the jam cloying, or the stomach 
growing nauseated, go to mother to get your 
little dose of moral bicarbonate of soda which 
will sweeten it. If the novel is putting into your 
head strange thoughts, rousing emotions which 
you cannot understand, go to this safeguard and 
talk it all over with her. Read together and dis- 
cuss the perplexing subject. It will not harm 
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you to learn " the reason why/' and you will be 
none the less pure for having analyzed problems 
which have puzzled others and perhaps compassed 
their downfall. The girl who understands her- 
self and can look upon life as it is spread before 
her is not one-half so likely to meet disaster as 
her uninformed, inanely innocent sister whose 
emotions can be played upon as an aeolean harp 
is played upon by every idle breeze, and made to 
sing one moment and moan or shriek the next. 
It is not the novel that does the mischief, but the 
want of poise and balance in the one who reads it. 
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THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 

N the thirteenth chapter you 
learned of the achievements of 
some ambitious girls. My re- 
gret is that time and space for- 
bade a more detailed account 
of their lives and their achieve- 
ments, for they are full of intense interest That 
many of them were American girls makes them the 
dearer to us, and our pride in their success the 
greater. The lines, « Breathes there a man with 
soul so dead, etc.," will apply equally well to our 
own sex, and every year gives greater testimony 
to the American woman's pride in her native 
land, as the " Colonial Dames," " Daughters of 
the American Revolution," and many other patri- 
otic societies prove. 

We glory in what our sires did, and in the 
thought that our mothers helped in no small de- 
gree. Had they not been women of force, of 
great strength of character, of untiring devotion 
to those they loved, and had they not possessed 
resolution to a remarkable d^ree, our country 
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to-day would not be what it is, nor would we 
glow and tingle at the thought that the blood of 
some of those splendid women is throbbing 
through our veins and giving to us many of those 
qualities also. 

Those women lived in stirring times, in periods 
when history was being made, and among great 
hardships and deprivations in many instances, but 
they belonged to the " Hearts of Oak " stock, 
and neither hardships nor deprivations ever 
daunted them. Indeed, they only served to spur 
them on to greater achievements. 

So with the girls of the later period of our 
history, and the girls of other lands whose names 
are now famous. 

And what was it which made success a thing 
accomplished? Certainly not great aid or en- 
couragement from outside sources, for they not 
only lacked aid, but in nearly every case met with 
bitter discouragement at every turn. Had one 
of these girls followed the advice : " Stick to your 
teaching, my dear, this won't do," given her when 
she ventured to show something she had written, 
we should not have upon our book shelves to-day 
a book which has encouraged and helped more 
girls than I dare guess. 

In addition to their indomitable determination 
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to succeed, they one and all possessed untiring 
energy, and the rare power to embrace an op- 
portunity. That is half the secret of success. 
To see what can be done, to do it instantly, and 
not stand impassive and let another reap the 
benefit which might be yours for the taking. 
" There is a tide in the affairs of" (woman — as 
well as) <^man, which taken at the flood leads 
on to fortune." The thing to find out is when 
the tide is at the flood and then take your plunge. 
Don't do as a certain little lad whom I saw at the 
seashore last summer. He was a startling ex- 
ample of an uncertain character, as you will see. 
The child never knew whether the tide was rising 
or falling, and was kept in a continual ferment 
lest he lose his dip because he was unable to tell, 
since bathing was only permitted on the incoming 
tide. At least, he was not allowed to bathe at 
any other time. Many of the children bathed at 
ebbing tide, but his mother felt that it was unsafe 
for him to do so, and forbade it. As she was 
usually " somewhere else," he was thrown largely 
upon his own resources. 

Being a conscientious little chap he was thrown 
into a perpetual ferment lest he bathe when he 
shouldn't, and he didn't know when he should. 
Only at dead low water was his mind entirely at 
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rest, for then there was nothing to bathe in^ but 
at high, or nearly high tide he was in despair. So 
he used to stick sticks in the sand and then squat 
on his little hunkers to watch whether the water 
came up to them or fell away. Meanwhile, 
nearly all of the other children were laughing at 
him and guying him and telling him fairy tales 
about the tide ; or going in for their own dips 
because their parents were at hand to tell them 
when it was time to do so. But little conscien- 
tious Babs never turned a hair, and by the time 
he had got his small body into his bathing suit 
most of the other youngsters had taken their 
splash and were coming out again. 

Where did he get his conscientiousness ? you 
may ask. Hardly from his maternal ancestor, yet 
he had it, and it was likely to prove his undoing 
because not balanced by decision and the ability 
to see as clearly as others were able to see. We 
find many like little Babs in the world, but we 
want to do our little best to lessen the number in 
the future. 

That indecision in a character is a very hard 
thing to overcome, because there may be so 
many causes which served to develop it. Many 
children are never allowed to think for them- 
selves ; a great number of young persons are 
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never permitted to take an independent step, or 
make a single move which calls for self-reliance, 
and this is a great mistake, because some day 
circumstances va^y farce them to do so, and then 
they are entirely unfitted to do it. 

I know of one instance where a girl was 
brought up in such a dependent state of mind 
and body that she was without exception, the 
most helpless creature I have ever seen. If she 
wanted a new shoe-lacing she asked her mother 
if she thought she ought to get one. If she 
wanted to go to a friend's home barely three 
blocks away, a maid was sent with her. Never 
in her life was she known to dress in the morn- 
ing without asking forty questions concerning 
what she should put on. When matrimony 
loomed in the distance she nearly went dis- 
tracted because she could not decide which of 
two men she liked the better and just as she had 
about made up her -mind which to choose, the 
man grew tired of her and married another girl. 
It was funny and at the same time pathetic, for 
she was a blighted being for a long time after- 
wards. 

However, a consoler appeared in time, and a 
few years afterwards when they were about to 
start upon a long journey they lost their train 
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because she couldn't decide whether she ought 
to wear her Persian lamb jacket, or her rain coat 

I don't imagine any of the girls mentioned in 
the preceding chapter were afflicted with inde- 
cision. They saw their opportunities, took in- 
stant advantage of them, and spared neither 
time, patience, nor strength, to gain their ped- 
estals. 

We cannot afford to let our opportunities slip 
by unimproved. They are too rare and too 
precious. Although our resources to-day are 
greater than they have ever before been in the 
history of womankind, the contest is keener, the 
field more filled. Although with the twentieth 
century a new epoch seems to have opened for 
our sex, and our usefulness is growing constantly, 
as individuals we must act as though we were the 
only ones on earth who could achieve the object 
we have in view, and upon our success depended 
the very history of the world. Whatever we do 
we must do it with all our strength and will. 
Overlook nothing, neglect nothing, but keep 
ever before us these lines, " For the gods sec 
everywhere." 

Women have been called upon to meet many 
a crisis and have responded nobly, as our history 
testifies. I wish I had time to give at least 
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twenty more names of women who have raised 
the standard of good in our country alone. 

O, if our foremothers could rise up and see our 
land to-day and realize what their daughters have 
done for it. TJiey laid the foundation and laid it 
upon a rock, placing each stone with care and 
with prayer for the edifice to be erected upon it. 
That the edifice would grow into a veritable 
" dream city " they could never guess, yet it has 
in truth done so. 

They could not know what vast proportions 
and superb beauty it would assume, or how per- 
fect a womanhood it would call for. 

They never dreamed of its wealth, for they 
knew nothing of wealth as gauged to-day, or the 
immense power it can exercise for good or evil. 

Their thought was for the virtue of their 
daughters, their intelligence, their industry and 
their executive ability. All these qualities they 
could understand and plan for, and to-day our 
women stand for them all. The positions they 
are qualified to hold, the professions they have 
embraced, and are following with pronounced 
success, the responsibilities which rest upon them 
testify to their worth. 

Yet it is not the number of women in our 
land, those thirty*seven odd million, who are 
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going to make it the leading one of the globe, 
but the individuals among them who stand for 
something, and who stand first, last, and always^ 
for its homes. 

Without women there can be no such thing 
as home. Does that seem a wild erratic state- 
ment? Are some ready to assert that a man 
can have a home, women or no women? He 
can have an abiding place, yes, and it may be 
princely in its appointments, conducted per- 
fectly, and his every comfort may be ministered 
to. We see that every day in the magnificent 
bachelor apartments which many men occupy 
They are beautiful, artistic, luxurious, in their 
appointments, and are scrupulously cared for. 
But go into one in the absence of the master 
and what is the impression? Undine was not 
more without a soul than are those chambers. 

It is not the appointments which make the 
home, but the gracious presence of the woman. 
The wife, mother, sister, who can give to an 
abiding place that touch, that presence which 
makes it a paradise ; and to feel that this honour 
is inseparable from our sex, that with wifehood, 
motherhood, rests that subtle indescribable 
power, is certainly a mighty honour for us. 

With the home rests the peace and tranquillity 
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of the nation, and the woman who keeps that in 
its greatest perfection has done her first duty for 
posterity. The influence of the home has been 
well demonstrated in England, — that land of per- 
fect homes; and her late queen was no small 
factor in bringing that home life to its greatest 
perfection. Happily, yet as could hardly help 
being the case, her successor is an equally gra- 
cious home-maker; Queen Victoria's beautiful 
domestic life was never marred by the demands 
of state. Her memoirs are well worth reading, as 
are those of the beautiful Queen Louise of Prussia. 

The claims of the outer world need not inter- 
fere with the beauty of the home life, and no true 
woman will permit them to do so. However 
great those claims may be, whatever their de- 
mands upon her time, she will make all subservi- 
ent to the harmony of her home. 

This, of course, requires brains and executive 
ability in this day and age when the demands 
upon a woman's time are so manifold, but what 
is the use of having brains if we do not make use 
of them ? We want to live^ not vegetate ! 

We have not got to be household drudges to- 
day in order to keep a home, but to literally 
'< make our heads serve our heels." I once heard 
one woman ask another this question : 
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** How in this world do you accomplish so 
much ? You keep house, you follow your pro- 
fession, you read, you are your daughter's closest 
chum and crony, you have time for more or less 
social diversion, but I don't see how you do it 
I find my housekeeping all I can attend to and 
it keeps me busy from morning until night! 
Just an endless round of petty duties, after all." 
The reply was given in a few words : 
*' I keep house with my brains instead of my 
hands." And that is exactly what we must all 
do in the present day. We haven't time for 
pottering, but must plan and execute. We have 
got to make the most of ourselves. We must 
use all that is best in us, not spend our time trot- 
ting from sink to clothes-line rinsing out dish- 
towels. It does not require a great mental eflfort 
to wash out dish-towels, but it does require men- 
tal eflfort to direct a maid how to wash them 
properly and insist upon her doing it thus. It 
seems to me that the housewives who wear out 
first are those who fritter away their strength 
upon minor details, rather than directing their 
eflTorts and energies towards so S3^tematizing 
their household economy that it runs like clock- 
work when once wound up. A day has just so 
many hours and no more. A certain number of 
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things can and should be done in those hours, 
but no more. One pair of hands can accomplish 
a given amount of work, two pairs, double, three 
pairs, triple ; and so on ad infinitum. To expect 
one pair to do the work of two, whether they be 
our own or some one's else, is the stumbling- 
block over which many trip, and much of the 
vexation of the domestic question hinges just 
there. Some day let us hope it will be happily 
adjusted. 

There seems little room in the world to-day 
for anything which is mediocre. We see that 
at every turn. Among men it is only the man 
who can do the best who achieves success. The 
inert, the trifling, the incompetent man is pushed 
aside by the man who can and does do some- 
thing. So why should it not be the same with 
our women ? They are not obliged to go be- 
yond their homes unless they wish to, but 
can find right at their hands work to be per- 
fected. 

And the same with our young girls. In school 
or college, home or business life, they must aim 
for the highest. They must be strong in their 
womanhood, and take '< ad astra " for their motto. 
Whatever the future holds for them, home, pro- 
fession, office, or only a subordinate position, 
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they must aim to fill it better than it was ever 
filled before. To make themselves indispensa- 
ble there. Where the resolution is sufficiently 
strong success is pretty sure to follow. 

Very little is won without effort and diligence 
and '' the fruit which will fall without plucking, 
indeed, is too mellow for me/' should be every 
girl's view of success. We never half appreciate 
or enjoy a thing which actually falls into our 
laps. The true relish lies in attaining our fruit 
through a little effort. When I was a wee lassie 
of eight I lived in a home with spacious grounds. 
Way off in one corner were some very carefully 
cultivated peach trees whose fruit was the largest 
and most perfect I have ever seen. My father 
took great pride in his fine trees and the fruit 
was gathered with great care as it ripened. I 
was at liberty to eat all I cared for, and a great 
dish of the huge, luscious peaches alwa)^ stood 
upon the sideboard in our dining-room. But 
the peach I might have at will from that dish 
never tasted at all like the peach I got from the 
tree by straining a-tiptoe and cutting one with 
the long-handled fruit gatherer which always 
threatened to, and often did^ topple me over flat 
upon my face. The peach which fell with a 
little " plump " into the bag of the fruit gatherer 
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always seemed to me rosier than any in the dish 
in the dining-room. 

If we win our pleasures by effort, we win 
something worth having. If we achieve some- 
thing through diligence and by concentrated effort 
and system, we have gained threefold. 

The hit-or-miss plan is a poor one, and so far 
as I am able to judge, never led to success. 
The woman who kept house with her brains was 
never so weary and fagged out as the one who 
trotted about from morning until night doing 
little things. Yet her house was every bit as at- 
tractive, and she herself, much more so. I do not 
mean to say she was more beautiful, for she was 
not, but she was brighter, more animated, had a 
greater interest in life and outside issues than the 
other woman had. 

A third woman who heard these two speaking 
exclaimed : 

'' O, rd die if I had to live by S3^tem and do 
every little thing at a certain time." 

Yes, even system can be carried to extremes 
like everything else, but it is system which 
turns our world about, and if a hitch came 
in that system we'd be in a pretty state right 
quick. 

There is, as a rule, not much success without 
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system, and our girb will do well to cultivate 
systematic habits. 

However trivial the task, do it with your 
brains. Whatever your daily duty, think out the 
best and easiest way of accomplishing it, for the 
best way is invariably the easiest. 

To my dying day I shall never forget a sight I 
witnessed one summer when spending a few 
months on Long Island Sound. We were on a 
beautiful little bay and the young people did a 
lot of boating and rowing. I was on the pier 
one morning when a dapper youth in white duck 
escorted another sort of " duck " down to the 
pier head, helped her into the rowboat, and plac- 
ing her carefully in the stern, took his seat amid- 
ships, and with great self-complacence and many 
a self-confident flourish began to pull away. 

They were both gabbling like phonographs, 
and too absorbed in each other to notice that 
they were not making headway in spite of the 
youth's practiced, vigorous stroke. I happened 
to be the only one on the pier, and old ladies 
absorbed with writing materials are of small 
importance. I stood it as long as I could and then 
leaned over and said to the struggling seaman : 

" Laddie, why don't you cast off your 
painter ? " 
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We all need to use our wits in this world 
whether we be laddies who are rowing our 
sweethearts, or lassies who are pulling our life 
boats towards the Avalon of our hopes and de- 
sires. 
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^ N this day and age nothing can 
be done haphazard and done 
welL It is ail very well for a' 
certain class of housekeepers to 
say that they "don't keep 
house by rule ; they just use 
their own judgment" 

As a rule that judgment does not stand for 
much, and upon one occasion I undertook to 
test it, with the result below stated : 

A certain housekeeper whom I knew, made the 
most delicious bread I ever tasted and I begged 
her for the recipe. 

" My goodness, I haven't any I I just use my 
own judgment." 

•■ Yes, but / cannot use your judgment and 
I want a rule to guide me when I make mine." 
" I tell you I haven't any rule," she answered. 
" I just use so much of so and so, and so much 
of this, and a little of that, and give it so many 
turns, and bake it just so long, and you can do 
just the same." 
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There I How is that for accuracy ? When, 
pencil, paper in hand, I actually insisted upon 
her giving me the exact quantities she used of 
flour, etc., and the time usually required to bake 
the bread, she was utterly floundered and to have 
saved her life could not have done so. The only 
way I learned was to stand beside her and 
actually weigh each ing^redient, note the process 
of putting them together and the length of 
time the bread was in the oven. Then I knew 
how to do it. 

As with that loaf of bread, so with everything 
eke in life whether it be cooking or counting, 
delving or debating, there must be some reason 
for the doing. 

And do you know, my girls, that this same 
cooking has no small bearing upon ourselves, our 
homes and our nation ? It is really so. 

The diet of a nation is largely responsible for 
the nation's development. That which we take 
into our stomachs goes to form ourselves, and 
not one atom is wasted. I wish I had time to 
go into detail regarding certain foods, their life- 
giving, or harmful properties, and exactly how 
they affect us physically and mentally. 

There is one organ in our body which can be 
held accountable for a vast deal, and that is the 
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liver. When treated properly it behaves well 
and does everything possible to make us con- 
tentedy happy, amiable and charming, but when 
we misuse it, it retaliates very promptly and 
we don't know ourselves. And we misuse this 
poor liver oftener than we can ever know. 
One person is dour, taciturn, disagreeable and 
difficult to get along with. Nothing seems to 
please her and she pleases nobody. Life be- 
comes a burden to her, and why ? Because she 
will insist upon turning her liver into p&te de 
foies gras, or something ready to make one. 

I am ready to concede that the average girl or 
boy of sixteen can rival the ostrich when it 
comes to a question of digestion, but I hate to 
see them put it to a test just the same. 

Mind, I am not going to read a lecture on eat- 
ing sweets, or any one of the enticing tidbits 
which appeal to the average girl. She needs a 
certain amount of sweet, and a certain amount 
of sour in her stomach as well as in her general 
make-up. A little of each makes a good bal- 
ance, but all of one or the other and away flies 
the scale. 

I knew one girl who ate so much candy that 
she was a perfect wreck at eighteen. Another 
who ate pickles until she was about as thin as a 
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match ; another who chewed chewing-gum until 
the muscles of her jaw became paralyzed. 

Now none of these in moderation would have 
done the least harm, but each was deadly taken 
in such excess. And it is excess in any direc- 
tion which plays the mischief. 

If people would only practice moderation in 
all things, much misery would be spared them 
and others. We see the result of excesses every 
day of our lives, and these results are nearly all 
appalling, revolting, or sickening, while some are 
pitiable. 

The victim of alcohol is not the only sufferer, 
and the chances are he suffers less than he forces 
others to suffer. Yet alcohol has its use, and is 
very valuable to us. 

I, myself, have never touched a drop of alcohol 
as a beverage of any sort, simply because the 
very thought is extremely repugnant to me, and 
the odour of wine, spiritous or malt liquors, very 
offensive. They nauseate me. But I should not 
have the audacity to say that another must not 
touch them if it were necessary or well for that 
one to do so. If he, or she, was sufficiently well 
balanced to know how to take them, and could 
do so without harm, very well, but better abstain 
entirely if there be the slightest doubt. 
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A certain man smokes in moderation, and 
apparently derives great comfort from so doing. 
Probably he would be much better off if he did 
not do so at all, but I am not going to say he 
must not 

Where it does harm and is to be deplored, is 
oftenest with our laddies who nine times out of 
ten smoke because they think it a manly thing to 
do, and not because they are fond of it. To 
read them the riot act, to << preach at them," will 
never break the habit, but if their brains can be 
set working to see why they are harming them- 
selves there is some hope. 

Just so with our girls who do imprudent 
things. I don't know what I should not as soon 
think of doing as of saying to my daughter : 

*' You must not do so ! " 

*' You shall not have that I " 

I should expect her to straightway want it 
twenty times more than she had the moment 
before if / know human nature at all. Never 
from a tiny child has she been governed in that 
way, but has invariably been made to under- 
stand the reason why certain things were pos- 
sible and others impossible. As a result she 
reasons everything to-day, and is not satisfied 
until she knows the why and the wherefore of 
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it. A command is unknown, and so much has 
her response to my wishes, expressed in the 
form of suggestions, become a matter of course 
in our daily intercourse that I find myself 
starting in surprise when I hear another mother 
issuing her commands with the force of a cap- 
tain on shipboard. 

Discipline on shipboard is indispensable, and 
prompt orders, instantly responded to, a neces- 
sity. In the home, however, a gentle sugges- 
tion is, to my thinking, a far happier order of 
things, and if the early training has been 
what it should have been it will bring as 
prompt a response as the harsh, dictatorial 
command. We do not wish to be so far from 
our daughter's hearts that we must shout to 
reach them. 

To teach and guide with the gentle word 
rather than the harsh one should be the aim of 
every girl, for sooner or later she will understand 
the potency of it. Some day her own children 
must be guided and to be able to do it thus will 
bring into their lives and hers a harmony past 
present understanding. To do this she must 
learn to govern self, to practice moderation, and 
no small part of this is to learn to govern her ap- 
petites whatever they may be. If she be fond of 
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rich, highly seasoned foods and indulges in such 
inordinately, she is making self-contxol doubly 
hard because she is getting that trouble- 
some liver into a state when retaliation will be 
pretty sure. Her blood is suffering and her body 
cannot be properly nourished when the blood is 
not what it should be. 

We are wonderful machines and until we un- 
derstand our own mechanism we are very ig- 
norant creatures no matter how many " ologies " 
we have stored away in our brains. 

" Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control," 
are the three essentials in life and without these 
we are lost. 

Remember that by your standards you are 
helping others, whether they be of your own sex 
or the opposite, and that a tremendous power for 
good or evil is centred in every young girl. 
She must be not only pure in deed but in thought, 
who would inspire purity in others. It does not 
do to say : " I am going to walk down the street 
and I shall laugh, talk loudly, rush about, make 
myself conspicuous in every way, but ^^i^ must 
not do that because if you do you will be criti- 
cised." 

One standard for one girl, and a different one 
for another will not answer. Neither may have 
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intended any harm by the prank, but to under- 
stand why it might be so construed by others is 
a girl's duty. 

There may not have been the least impure 
thought in the desire to cut this caper, and it may 
have been only a girl's wild caprice, but these 
caprices place her in a false light at once, and 
subject her to the criticism of those who are 
vulgarly inclined and she must understand exactly 
why. 

The place for such pranks is within the home, 
or the grounds of the home if there happen to be 
grounds. Healthy, growing young bodies need 
this " kicking over the traces " as much as a colt 
needs it, and they must have it, too, but never 
under conditions which will render them con- 
spicuous. 

We don't want our girls to be "humdrum 
crones," but we do want them to be well-poised 
girls. Have all the frolicking and merrymaking 
possible, but do not run to excess in this direc- 
tion or in any other. 

As our girls come up into womanhood life 
grows broader and more beautiful, and never in 
later years can it hold so much for them. From 
fourteen to twenty-one a girl has richer expe- 
riences than can ever again be hers, and there are 
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crowded into those years, as a rule, more joys 
than will ever again come into double that num- 
ber of years. 

During that period she attains to the very full- 
ness and richness of her personal charms ; her 
mind develops more rapidly than it can in equal 
space of time in after years: she is capable of 
giving to others greater happiness than she will 
ever again be capable of giving, because she can 
then give so much of self without depleting her 
supply one atom. Her influence in her own 
home is practically boundless, and in the world 
beyond it she is a very powerful factor. 

The girl who must go out into the world to 
earn her livelihood has need of great self-poise 
and self-control, for in that outer world they are 
likely to be severely taxed. There she will not 
find the consideration she has always found at 
home, but will be only one among many who are 
earning their livelihood as well. It is a severe 
test to any girl's character as we can see any day 
of our lives if we go into a large city where hun- 
dreds and hundreds of girls are brought together 
by a common object. There they encounter 
nearly every phase of life sooner or later; cer- 
tainly every type of manhood, and how few of 
them realize that they, themselves, are in a large 
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degree responsible for some of the types they 
meet A girl's influence just here is very great, 
and she can without even speaking a word or 
giving a single glance sway for good or evil. 

Not long since I had occasion to speak with 
the president of a large business house. He had 
recently been made president, and one of his first 
acts was to dismiss from the firm every female 
employee. Naturally this created a furore, but 
it made no difference. Every one had to go. I 
asked him why he had made such a clean sweep, 
and if each one was incompetent, and, conse- 
quently, could not be retained in the firm's 
employ. 

He assured me that many were most competent, 
and very trustworthy, also, but that about half 
were " drain/ess.*' That he was nearly driven 
mad by having about him a lot of young women 
who were incessantly fussing with their hair, or 
giving a tug at their belts, or posing for the 
benefit of the male employees, or so self-conscious 
that they were no sort of use. They lacked con- 
centration and were not punctual. Were in a 
state of mind if they were called upon to do 
a half-hour's extra work, and, in short, a perfect 
nuisance which he could not tolerate. So their 

places were filled by men. 
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Now I ask you, my girls, if that is not a shame- 
ful state of affairs ? Because one-half of those 
girls lacked sound sense and proper self-control, 
— ^^ brains " — as this gentleman put it, the other 
half had to suffer. Yet, could he deliberately 
dismiss one-half and retain the other ? 

He did the only thing possible : Dispensed 
with woman's service entirely. 

And can those silly girls ever estimate the 
harm they have done ? How many others were 
deprived of congenial, lucrative employment be- 
cause of their folly ? There is no measuring the 
unhappiness which their folly caused those un- 
offending girk, and perhaps also misery to others 
who were depending upon them. 

No, our evil or folly never ends with our- 
selves, but spreads far and wide. And it was all 
for the want of a little forethought ; a little self- 
control ; a little thinking for others. 

We cannot afford to go through our lives 
thinking only of self, and our ultimate advantage. 
If we do we will surely draw down misery upon 
ourselves and others. Our girls must resolve 
that no other girl shall ever suffer for her want 
of self-control and good judgment. That no 
sister woman shall be made to weep because of 
her folly. If she alone suffered she would only 
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win her just deserts, but to make an innocent 
person suffer for her is inexcusable. 

And the firm mentioned is not the only one 
which has done this. Many others I have 
learned upon enquiry have taken the same stand 
and for exactly the same reasons. 

I am not going to say that I should not like to 
have a word or two with those girls' mothers, be- 
cause I am convinced that I should like to im- 
mensely, but those girls themselves were quite 
old enough to understand the difference between 
sense and folly. 

And is there anything lovelier upon earth 
than the gentlewoman bread-winner? How 
one's heart goes out to her, how we respect and 
love her for her courage. For going day after 
day to her desk, her counter, her school, or what- 
ever may be her means of livelihood. For do- 
ing cheerfully, graciously, uncomplainingly, and 
with such a perfect grace and dignity that which 
she considers it her life's duty to do. Keeping 
cheerful under trials and limitations. Very often 
performing her tasks when it is a severe physical 
tax to do so. Taking her little pleasures and 
her happiness as they come and making the most 
of them. Rarely envying, sometimes never, 
other girls whose lot has been a happier one and 
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whose pleasures seem endless compared with 
hers. Always dignified and winning and stand- 
ing for ohy so much among her sex, yet never 
for one moment suspecting it. 

Such women are the very backbone of our 
nation, and when their time comes to make a 
home, as we earnestly hope and pray it may 
come, they will grace that home even as they 
graced the office, the counter, or the school- 
room. 

We cannot think too highly of these girls and 
women. 

If I dared I'd like to mention at least a 
dozen right here whom I know to be such. 

Strive to be classed among such women, my 
girls. Realize that there is something beyond 
the latest style of dressing the hair ; the latest 
as likely to sneer at the next moment. But 
fashion in belts; or the smiles of men who 
are for those follies more than seventy-five 
young women might be happily employed to- 
day. 

Remember that everything is worth while 
however trivial it may seem, and if you under- 
take to do anything there is only one way of 
doing it, and that way is the very best you can. 
It may be only running a typewriter, but 
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give your whole attention to it. Have some 
system for your work and stick to it Beautify 
and glorify everything you do because you are 
doing it 
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STRENGTH AND SWEETNESS 

CERTAIN English writer has 
recently published some articles 
in which he has made a most 
scathing denunciation of our 
American women by asserting 
without reservation that they 
have •* Aimed the fitst great blow at the reign of 
love." 

I am glad an Englishman said this instead of 
an American, because he is probably about as 
well qualified to judge the inner heart of our 
American women as wc are to judge the im- 
pulses which actuate the inhabitants of the Malay 
Archipelago in their choice of mates. I fancy 
we shall survive this author's summing up of our 
characters. He has probably met a half-dozen 
New York women of a type which certainly 
does not reflect great credit upon the others, and 
he who has seen London, has, of course, no need 
to see the rest of the world. 

Still histories will continue to be written in 
spite of this author, and they will probably tell a 
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few things about the American woman of the 
future, even as histories have akeady told a few 
of the American woman of the past, and unless 
all signs fail, we shall still have some women of 
whom we may be rather proud. To-day not a 
few of them are proving what they can do for 
love of husband, children, and home. 

It is a comfort to see that several able women 
have risen in defense of their sisters and flung 
back for this author's digestion some facts con- 
cerning our American women which, because 
of their indisputable truth, he will be forced to 
digest 

Such articles as these make one smile ; they 
are so like the eflbrts of a youngster to write the 
history of Rome : " Romulus and Remus 
founded Rome. Cassar ruled it. Nero burned 
it. That's aU." 

Well, my girls, we will hold fast to our hope 
for our American women whatever may be said 
of them by one of the opposite sex across the 
sea, for the American woman of the future is the 
American girl of to-day, and if anything on this 
earth can inspire greater hope for that woman I 
should like to know what it is. When their 
mothers are assailed, the American girls must 

instantly rush to their defense. They cannot 
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mildly submit to that, for these girk are too near 
womanhood themselves, and only a short way in 
the future lies wifehood and motherhood for 
them. Each generation of young girls is bound 
to advance a little beyond the generation which 
preceded them, and the whole world is going to 
keep abreast of this advance. Our girls are 
developing more and more each year, and each 
generation finds a broader field of action, a 
greater usefulness. They are none the less sweet 
because they are stronger ; none the less womanly 
because more self-reliant and ready to do their 
share in the world's work. Perhaps I should say, 
they need not be, for nothing can be lovelier 
than strength combined with sweetness, and with 
womanly dignity. 

Although we are 1 30 odd years old, we are still 
infants compared with most of the nations of the 
world, but our future history will cast the achieve- 
ments of our 130 odd years, and of other nations, 
into the shade, so great is it destined to be. A 
famous writer said : " As go the young men of 
America, so goes America," but I have a pretty 
firmly rooted idea that it is destined to read: 
" As go the young women of America, so goes 
America," for I believe our girls hold a much 
greater influence, and to be in reality by far the 
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stronger factor in the shaping of the destiny of 
our country than its men, for they can mould the 
men. And our girls must waken to this fact I 

They must not remain impassive when so 
much rests upon their own perfect development. 
Think of the honour they can claim. It is almost 
overwhelming in its scope. 

Whatever ^may be her calling she can fill it 
nobly. Undoubtedly, the most perfect, the most 
ideal, the noblest sphere for woman is at the 
head of her own home as wife and mother, for 
there her influence is far greater than elsewhere. 
There she is rounding out her own destiny and 
the destinies of others, as God ordained and gave 
her the power to do. Still, hundreds of other 
fields are open to her, and she is fully qualified 
to enter them and do her part in the great life- 
work. She does not, as a rule, wait for assistance, 
but plunges in and makes her way unaided. 
The girl who stands idly waiting for some one 
else to point the way is not likely to win many 
laurels. And no laurels are ever won without 
persistent effort, as was proved by the little 
sketches given in an earlier chapter. It made no 
difference whether the girl was rich or poor, she 
had to strive equally hard. Honours did not fall 
into her lap simply because she wished for them. 
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It is the same in the home. There may seem 
to be absolute ease and luxury in the home of 
wealth, yet the duties and obligations are equally 
great. Miss Helen Gould is not, to be sure, 
obliged to dust her own study, or put a new 
braid on a frayed walking-skirt, but she must 
think and plan and work for those less fortunate 
than herself, and help fit them to do those very 
things well. Therein lies the obligation of her 
vast fortune. She cannot sit idle and enjoy it, 
but must use a certain portion of it to benefit her 
fellow beings. And to do this wisely requires 
ceaseless activity and sound sense. There are 
plenty ready to impose upon her, and feather 
their own nests at her expense and no effort of 
their own. 

No, the rich girl is not, as a rule, idle, nor is 
her life an endless round of pleasure. Her very 
wealth circumscribes her actions. Nevertheless, 
she is often misjudged. She is not going about 
with a herald whose duty it is to announce her 
beneficiaries, and all the generous things she has 
done for the world. She is much more prone to 
let the world find it out for itself if it has enough 
interest in her to wish to do so. If rich girls seem 
selfish and frivolous to the world it is because the 
world, as a rule, is a most superficial judge, and 
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does not take time to look below the sur- 
face. Much good might be found there if it 
did. 

There is, I know, a certain type of rich girl, or 
rather the girl who seems to have ample means, 
whom we must deplore. She is a misfortune to 
the country instead of a blessing. I mean the 
girl whose whole end and aim is a good time, 
however, or at what cost to others, it may be 
come by. Her morals may be fairly unassailable, 
although I fear in some instances that they are 
not. Certainly, her ideals are not high. Rich 
apparel, high living, luxurious surroundings, and 
an endless round of excitement, seem to fill her 
life, She is, of course, selfish, or she would not 
be what she is, and being selfish, has no time to 
think of her influence upon others. 

We meet her type every day, and wonder 
what good she is to the world. Probably some 
or she would not be here. She certainly cuts her 
swathe, and not infrequently mows down some 
modest, unofTending little posy which happens to 
stand in her way. Let us try to have fewer of 
this type. 

We want morally as well as physically healthy 
girls, and the girl who thinks only of the pleasure 
of the moment is not morally healthy. She can- 
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not afford to live for self alone, for too much is 
depending upon her, no matter what her position 
in life. She must resolve during her girlhood, 
and her early womanhood, to lay the foundation 
for the strength and sweetness she would see in 
the world in after years. She must understand 
life well enough to know how to bring this to 
pass. If men and women could see what four or 
five generations would develop ; if they could live 
long enough, and retain their faculties unimpaired 
for that length of time, I fancy they would give 
more heed to the shaping of their early lives. 
But they cannot live to see the misery for which 
they are responsible, and they know nothing of 
the harm they have done posterity. 

Let us see what our girls of to-day can do to 
bring about a beautiful race of beings. Beautiful 
not only in person, but in heart and mind, with 
a beauty which can never perish. And to do 
this they must think of the future as well as the 
present. When they marry it must not be be- 
cause the man of their choice is handsome of 
person alone. Beauty is a charming thing, and 
those who possess it should be thankful. But 
beauty without fine mental and moral qualities is 
a whited sepulchre. Nor is wealth without these 
worthy consideration. And would you wish 
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your children to have a wonderful mental 
capacity, but dispositions which were a terror to 
all with whom they came in touch ? We do not 
want the loose screw which is likely to let the 
entire machine collapse. Our girls cannot afford 
to accept for husbands, and the fathers of their 
children, men who are physically weak, or 
morally impure. Nor can they accept men 
whose dispositions are such as would be sure to 
endow their children with selfishness, or vicious- 
ness, or a want of self-control, or indolence. Nor 
can they take one whose morals are so unbalanced 
that their children would probably be dishonest, 
and immoral also. 

Perhaps my girls ask : '' But how are we to 
know all this ? " 

True, that is a question, and it is a difficult one 
to answer under the present social economy, for 
our girls and men are placed in false lights most 
of the time, and their intercourse is too restricted 
in some directions. A girl does not know a man 
well enough, nor long enough, as a rule, to form 
a just estimate of his character when she becomes 
engaged to him, and the engagement is usually 
too brief for them to know each other as well as 
theyshouldbefore stepping into husband and wife- 
hood. Moreover, they have had on " company 
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manners " during the period of their engagement 
and never suspected that fact. 

But the greatest mistake of all began much 
earlier in the lives of both, and in nine cases out 
of ten, it began with their mothers, who failed to 
teach them to understand each other, or what to 
expect and demand of each other. How often is 
a boy taught the duties which he must assume as 
a husband and father? How many girls are 
made to understand what really qualifies perfect 
wifehood and motherhood ? When are either of 
them taught the qualities which should be con- 
sidered the very foundation of these relations ? 

Yet how much misery would be spared if our 
girls and young men studied all this as carefully 
as they study literature and mathematics. Not 
weigh the main chance, or the prospect of wealth, 
but the prospect of health and happiness for 
themselves and their children. We cannot have 
ignorant men and maids, but must have intelligent 
ones. An intelligence which has an eye to the 
future, and can shape it wisely and well. Then 
misery and degradation will cease to be. lliere 
is no excuse for either, for if our college S3rstems 
can turn out men and women whose minds have 
been trained and cultured to such a degree as to 
enable them to add to art, science, literature, and 
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the professions of the world, surely they can pro* 
duce a few who can lay the foundation for a 
nobler race of beings. The progress of the future 
rests with such men and women. 

We could have much less poverty in the 
world if our girls would look to this, for pov- 
erty can, in a great majority of cases, be re- 
solved into improvidence. Some of our girls 
have not the slightest idea of the value of money, 
or how to use it. Then, when they become 
wives, and have the care of it, they spend fool- 
ishly and heedlessly, and unhappiness follows. 
It is almost invariably the result of ignorance, 
for they are rarely taught as children, or young 
girls, the importance of system in money mat- 
ters, and this is a very grave mistake, for that 
must be learned in childhood or it is never 
learned at all, and all the striving in the world 
in later years cannot grasp it. We see illus- 
trations of this every day of our lives. A girl 
marries and is supposed to be able to conduct 
the aflairs of her home. Yet how can she do so 
if she has never been trained during her girl- 
hood? Naturally, she makes serious blunders, 
and things go wrong. Then trouble follows. 
Her husband might as well expect her to be an 
expert needlewoman, or a skillful cook without 
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having been taught, as to be accurate in money 
matters if she has never been taught how to use 
money. Every girl should be thus taught from 
her early childhood. A certain sum should be 
given to her for her own use, and it should be 
given regularly, and she should not be left in any 
doubt as to what she is expected to do with it. 
It is to provide certain things for her, but not 
more, and she should be made to understand its 
uses and its limitations. From this nucleus will 
spring the careful manager of the future. 

We are all fond of money whether we are 
willing to admit it or not, but we must learn 
the difference between using and hoarding, wast- 
ing and saving. It has a tremendous power, 
but we must learn to direct that power wisely. 
To know just how best to expend money for 
the benefit of ourselves and others; when to 
deny ourselves and save for future needs ; never 
to hoard it up uselessly, and how to reach out 
to help others who are truly worthy of help. 

Our girls can do much towards bringing 
about a happier condition of things than now 
exists. There is enormous wealth upon one 
hand, and the most pitiable poverty upon the 
other. I am afraid it will never be equalized, 

but the distress can certainly be mitigated, and 
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the thoughtfulness of our girls for others less 
fortunate than themselves will do much towards 
this. Girls are rarely heartless, but they are very 
often heedless. They are rarely unkind, but 
often unthinking. They would not willingly let 
others suffer, but they know so little of suffering 
themselves that it is difficult for them to under- 
stand itj 

Let our girls take time to think. Let them 
begin early to plan for the home which will 
one day be theirs, and from which the wisdom 
of their management may go forth to influence 
and help others. That is the key-note of " Set- 
tlement " work. To prove to the careless, the 
shiftless, the untidy, the improvident, the wis- 
dom of care, painstaking, tidiness and provi- 
dence, that they, in turn, may benefit by be- 
coming so themselves. All the preaching in 
the world would be useless. Not only useless, 
but antagonizing, for the objects of the preaching 
would be sure to cry: "O, yes, it is well 
enough for you to preach when you have every- 
thing you need, but how can we save when we 
haven't anything ? " 

They do not realize the waste which lies so 
often at the bottom of the condition. Once 
they learn a better method of managing, and 
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happier conditions as the result of it, they are 
impressed, and whether they give evidence of it 
at once or not, sooner or later it will tell, just as 
sure as sunshine tells when let in upon a swamp. 
At the head of her home a woman is a power 
to be reckoned with, for she rules it completely, 
and from it can radiate much comfort, or much 
misery, for those beyond its walls. As our girls 
mature they should have this home ever in view ; 
the one great aim of their ambitions should be to 
establish a home and preside in it with wisdom and 
dignity. And no novice can do this. She must 
be well trained to hold this life position, and the 
training of years will still leave something to be 
learned. The art student works many years to 
become a skillful artist, but she does not feel that 
she has won all there is to win when she leaves 
her art school and establishes her own studio. 
She feels, indeed, that she has just begun her 
work, and that a lifetime will hardly be sufficient 
to bring it to perfection. Think how a physician 
must work before he can be considered eminent ; 
a musician study and strive before he is pro- 
nounced a virtuoso. But any girl or woman 
thinks herself amply qualified to make a home, 
when the chances are that she does not under- 
stand the meaning of that dear word at all. It 
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does not begin and end with an attractive dwell- 
ing by any means. That is only the shell. The 
home is what is in it, and that which proceeds 
from it to make the world better because that 
home is there. 

And without woman at its head it can never be 
a home in its truest sense. Without her strength 
and sweetness it is like the harp that hung on 
Tara's Hall. 
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I THAT I could have done bet- 
ter ! " is the cry which goes 
forth from my lips as I come 
I totheendof this work. That 
I could have written some- 
' thing more worth while. 
Something which would have a better right to 
live. Fuller, wiser, more encouraging; more 
helpful for others; better entitled to survive 
the generations and strengthen them. So little 
has been said, after all, that should have been, 
and so much has been left untold which should 
have been told. 

Yet, if, from the sixty-thousand odd words con- 
tained in this volume, even sixty prove helpful, 
and bear fruit, the others will not have been 
written in vain. If just one girl is helped and 
encouraged to think for others ; if she find some of 
the stumbling-blocks of life pushed aside for her 
by these suggestions, there is no estimating how 
far-reaching the little book's influence will be, for 
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from the one home which this girl will proba- 
bly establish may radiate countless otherSi each 
bearing the stamp and seal of that one. As the 
years go on these multiply, and the heredity 
which each claims as its inheritance from the one 
first established, and which that fair young girl 
resolved should be as nearly perfect as she, with 
God's help, could make it, is manifested, and we 
have an illustration of what a single ancestor can 
do for her posterity. 

What our country can and will be in the cen- 
turies still unborn we dare not try to grasp. 
The comingling of races must strengthen it, and 
the development of its women must maintain that 
strength. It is impossible for us to understand 
that as the years go on we shall be to our children, 
our grandchildren, and our great-grandchildren, 
as our ancestors to-day seem to us. That pos- 
terity will regard us as remote, shadowy creatures 
who lived years before them, yet of whom they 
still find traces in themselves in one form or 
another. Yet this is true. As a constant example 
of it I have before me daily a daughter who is 
her great-grandmother's living image. 

" The eternal surge of time and tide rolls on, 
and bears afar our bubbles." That some, alas I 
burst before they have fulfilled their mission of 
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carrying pleasure and delight to others we know 
only too well. That others float for a longtime, 
giving much joy, is evident. 

It is very difficult for a girl of sixteen or eight- 
een to realize that she stands as a representative 
of future and untold generations. That in her 
character lies the embryo of innumerable other 
characters still unborn. That from one little act 
of hers may spring joy or wretchedness for pos- 
terity. Yet this is true ; for just as we trace in 
her the several tides which have mingled in her 
blood, each carrying with it some peculiarity of 
character, some peisonal charm or defect ; some 
taste or distaste ; some talent, or the entire absence 
of talent ; so we will surely find in her descendants 
a lock of her hair, an expression of her eyes, a 
hand, a foot, a toss of the head, a tone, an inflec- 
tion, a taste, a trait, and so on, ad infinitum. 

Not long ago I came upon a humorous poem 
by that clever writer. Miss Marion C. Smith, en- 
titled, " The Composite Ghost," and I believe I 
never read anything funnier. Yet, underneath 
all the fun and wit for which this author is so 
well known, ran a vein of very sound, practical, 
common sense. The question of ancestry was 
taken up, tossed thither and yonder, and played 
with as lightly and gracefully as a shuttlecock, 
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yet the fact of its being a very real and potent 
factor was never lost sight of for a moment. 

We all have our "Composite Ghosts," and 
sometimes they are beautiful, sometimes they are 
hideous. When they are of the former shape we 
rejoice exceedingly, and feel a very justifiable 
pride, for a long race of ancestors with an un- 
tarnished record is something to arouse a glow 
in our hearts. True, we were in no way respon- 
sible for their deeds, but ^Aey are vastly respon- 
sible for ours. Our genealogy should be a very 
precious thing to us, and make us fully alive to 
the necessity of laying the foundation for a very 
beautiful one for those who will come after us. 

" Great thoughts, great feelings, — 
Like instincts, unawares/' 

should be ours to hand down. Such a legacy 
cannot be squandered. A past which is worth 
while never dies. It is for to-day, to-morrow, 
and forever. 

Have you ever followed the ramifications of a 
single family ? It is most interesting to do so, 
and puts before one most graphically the enor- 
mous influence which a single individual may 
have in this world. Let us take a purely hypo- 
thetical case. A certain girl marries and has a 
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son and a daughter. In time these marry and 
a son and daughter are born to each. Within 
forty-five years there are six individuals as the 
offspring of this one girl. By the time she is 
seventy her grandchildren will have families, say 
two children to each, and we hdiW^ fourteen direct 
descendants. And that is a very circumspect es- 
timate, for the chances are that there will be 
more than two children in some of these fam- 
ilies. But conceding that there are but two, 
bringing the total number of great-grandchil- 
dren to eight, another generation will be pretty 
sure to multiply that eight by two and you have 
the beginning of sixteen homes on earth, with 
their vast influence for good or evil. That is 
rather an awesome thought, isn't it? And all to 
spring from one girl. Oh, our girls have need 
to be formed of the best materials. We can- 
not afford to have imperfect fabrics in forming 
these precious lives. We cannot fling them 
together, " hit-or-miss," and trust to luck to 
bring all out even and true at the end of our 
weaving. Each thread must be perfectly spun, 
and smooth. Both warp and woof must be of 
the firmest and strongest; every strand must 
be carefully laid, that the pattern may not vary 

a hair's breadth. 
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From the moment this woman-child is ours 
we must put our hearts and souls into the weav- 
ing, and fit her for the hour when, like the beau- 
tiful figure in Thurmann's exquisite painting of 
the '' Three Fates/' she may take up her distaff 
and spin her thread for those who are to follow 
her. The utmost limits of our strength and our 
wisdom must be given to this. We must retain 
our courage, our hope, our confidence in the ul- 
timate success of our aims. She is worth all we 
can do for her, this precious '* daughter-child " ; 
this lovely young girl who has come to make 
our home so delightful, and who will, in the full- 
ness of time, make other homes delightful by the 
essence of self she gives to them. 

We cannot ask ourselves : " What is it all 
worth, this sacrifice of ourselves for this girl? 
Does she appreciate it ? Will she ever realize 
the cost ? " 

Would we wish to have her realize it ? Would 
we want her to understand the full meaning of 
the heat and burden of life at womanhood's 
dawning? Ah, no I A thousand, thousand 
times NO, if we be true mothers. Would we 
shatter the instrument which gives forth the 
sweetest music? Would we draw the curtain 
across the window through which our life-giving 
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sunshine is pouring? Would we thrust from 
our lives all which makes them sweetest and 
most worth while? Surely not such vandalism 
as this. 

She may not at sixteen, or eighteen, give to 
the superficial observer a pronounced evidence of 
her appreciation, but it is there, demonstrated 
according to her years. At twenty-six it will be 
more strongly manifested, and at thirty-six 
assume a different form. At sixteen she is so 
joyous and light-hearted that her appreciation is 
demonstrated by those very characteristics, as 
the birds show their appreciation of the beauty 
of early spring by singing and darting about 
But the seed is sown, and the little roots are 
creeping, reaching, growing steadily, some day to 
lay hold of the very innermost recesses of her 
nature and bear a beautiful harvest of gratitude 
and love. Truly, as we sow, so shall we reap, 
and never, never do we see this more dearly 
demonstrated than in a child's memory of a 
parent. We say that some children are ungrate- 
ful. That their parents gave them everything 
upon earth they could wish for; denied them 
nothing; lavished upon them all that money 
could procure in the way of luxuries ; let them 
do exactly as they wished, and yet they did not 
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appreciate it, but lacked respect for them. A 
perfect tragedy lies behind all that. It was a 
case of " giving a man ruffles when he lacked a 
shirt." The true, lasting, sterling qualities which 
that child had a right to claim as a legacy from 
that parent ; the mental, moral, ethical training 
which would fit her to meet life ; the gentle 
guiding which would help the flower unfold 
beautifully, and the conduct upon the part of the 
parent which would have won respect and rever- 
ence, and held them forever, was lacking, so the 
foundation was even less enduring than sand. 
The indulgences are not to be disregarded, but 
no one can live on jams and jellies forever. 

Dear mothers, do not blight and wound your 
daughters by harbouring ungenerous thoughts of 
them. Believe in their love and appreciation of 
what you are doing for them if you are doing with 
justice and wisdom, rather than unwise indul- 
gence and a flagrant want of justice in the light of 
what the future will demand of your child. Do not 
send her to dancing school if she will probably have 
to teach Latin for her livelihood, but set about 
making that Latin so interesting a subject that 
she will never, never forget the interest you 
manifested in it, and will love her labour because 
she cannot touch upon a single branch of it with- 
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out finding thoughts of you and early days 
closely intertwined about it. Leave no stone 
unturned to make it an all-absorbing pleasure to 
her. If art is to be her life-work, fit her for it. 
Do not let her waste time on useless things, but 
hold her to her object and help her to achieve it. 

Your faith in her love and appreciation will 
serve to nourish and strengthen them, and they 
will develop into a perfect growth which in time 
will shelter and protect not only you, but your 
precious child's children. We can win so much 
more by love than by harshness if that love be a 
wise one. 

If this daughter is lacking in appreciation and 
tenderness, rest assured that you have lost some 
precious moments during the earlier years of her 
life ; some golden opportunities must have been 
overlooked. Our children are wonderful mirrors 
in which to see our own shortcomings reflected. 
They are so pliable during their earlier years, 
that their later ones may be held up as a credit 
or a reflection upon our deeds. They need very 
little to mould them into beautiful womanhood. 
Those years are brief, and the hours very 
precious, but replete with possibilities, and not a 
single moment in them all can be found which 
has not ripened for its opportunity. 
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Thus we fit our girls, we older women. Fit 
them to enter upon the highest, noblest duty 
possible for womanhood. Try, my girls, to 
realize this in all its fullness, and its beauty. 
Resolve that when you take up this royal sceptre 
that no one shall wield it with greater dignity, 
more absolute justice, purer, holier thoughts than 
(ill your heart and inspire your soul, lliat as its 
queen the world you rule, the world far beyond 
your realm, and all future generations shall be 
better, fuller, nobler, richer in virtues because /m^ 
have lived. 

For a certain number of these yeais the mo- 
ments belong to the mother, and up to that time 
she should take from each all it has to offer for 
this dear child. Then comes the one which has 
ripened for her gathering and she should have 
been fitted to garner. To understand why the 
duty now falls to her, and to be well equipped to 
assume it. Do not expect her to do this unless 
during those earlier years you have trained her to 
do so. God put you here for that purpose. 
Gave you this child for your own and her perfect 
development. Do not abuse the trust Then in 
the full blush of this beautiful dawning she begins 
to demonstrate her own strength. Gradually, 
gently, imperceptibly, tenderly, the strong, young 
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lire creeps into its rightful heritage. She lifts 
your burdens to her own vigorous young shoul- 
ders ; she quietly and unobtrusively places herself 
between you and the hard jars of life which are 
just beginning to tax you ; as experience comes 
to her she takes the tiller in her firm young hands, 
and smilingly motions you to rest at length in 
the rose-filled shallop, — ^your labours ended, your 
duties performed, — rest and tranquillity won. 
She is capable and glad to relieve you, and her 
perfectly developed womanhood qualifies her to 
do so. She gave you of her joyousness, her light- 
heartedness, her revivifying life when sixteen, 
eighteen, and twenty years of age ; at twenty-two, 
twenty-four, and twenty-six, she gives you pro- 
tection, peace, rest, tranquillity. She gave you at 
each period that which you most needed. Now 
in her great abundance she will give to others 
and to the world, for her life is very full, indeed. 
May God bless our girls I 

" Angels are painted fair, to look like you," 
and very fair indeed, you are. 

We cannot estimate your influence, for no 
limits bound it. Let it begin in the home, my 
girls, for it is in the home that it develops into 
its truest beauty ;~ that it is most subtle and is 
most boundless. Then, if you are forced to do 
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so, take it into the outer world and let the marvel 
of it be known there. Strive for the best in all 
things, but above all else, strive for the best in 
self, that you may live to see it repeated and 
multiplied many times as the years go on. 
Remember how precious you are to those who 
began life before you, and strive to be equally 
precious to those who will follow you. Make 
wifehood and motherhood your grand ideal of 
what a woman should be, and let everything else 
stand subservient to that thought, for no greater 
responsibility can possibly rest upon your shoul- 
ders than your part in perfecting the human 
race, and you know not for how many souls you 
may be held accountable. 

Begin while life is at its best to shape and plan 
these, and lay up for yourself a rich store of 
blessings. Elevate womanhood in the sight of 
all the world ! Not only her mind, but her body 
and her soul, and fit her to become the mother 
of a magnificent race of human beings. Make 
glorious, republican America the land which shall 
be pointed out to other lands as the one producing 
the purest, noblest, most perfect type of woman- 
hood the world has ever known. Make the 
husbands, the sons and the daughters of this land 
rise up and call its wives and mothers blessed. 
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Let America's girlhood stand as the most lovable, 
most admirable, the most vigorous physically, 
mentally, and morally the generations of man 
have ever seen, 

*' Sans Peur et Sans Reproche I " 
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